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THE UNIVERSITY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A UNIVERSITY founded and conducted by the state, it is generally 
conceded, may not under any circumstances devote its energy to sub- 
Retation or tHe jects relating to religion or theology. This question 
University To is entirely separate from that other question of the 
RELIGION Bible in the public schools which has furnished an 
opportunity for so much meaningless as well as acrid discussion. 
At the same time, the principles underlying both questions are 
practically the same, and sooner or later the state will be forced 
to consider more definitely and scientifically than it has yet done 
what shall be its policy in both of these great fields of education, 
the lower and the higher, in respect to that large and vital group of 
subjects which, in theory as well as in practice, is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with life itself, whatever aspect of life may be considered. It 
is not, to be sure, so delicate a task to take up this question from the 
point of view of a university on private foundation; but if one studies 
the attitude ordinarily assumed by colleges and by universities, he 
must infer that there exist certain unfortunate difficulties which thus 
far have been overcome, if overcome at all, only in part; for it is 
probably true that those institutions founded avowedly as Christian 
colleges all through the states have done too little in the way of mak- 
ing provision for a sound religious education of the students com- 
mitted to their care; while in the larger institutions or universities 
on private foundation—partly because of ignorance or uncertainty 
as to the definite thing which should be done, partly also from indiffer- 
ence, and partly because of that cowardly spirit which too frequently 
in these days characterizes even good men and good institutions in 
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connection with anything that is religious—the entire matter has been 
allowed to drift on and on with nothing tangible to show in the form 
of result. 


The undesirability of maintaining longer this general attitude of 
indifference to these subjects; or, to put it positively, the desirability 
of meeting boldly the questions involved in this matter, 
has been felt in more recent years by many institutions, 
and by many of those who are concerned with the 
development of higher education. The change of attitude, if we may 
at this time call it change, is due to several things: (1) The elevation 
of the study of biblical history and literature to a level, scientifically 
considered, with that of other history and literature. We may 
frankly acknowledge that the methods employed almost universally 
twenty-five years ago in connection with the study of the Scriptures— 
methods still in vogue in many quarters—were unworthy, not only 
of the subject itself, but of any place in an institution of higher 
learning. (2) The work, moreover, which has in recent years been 
accomplished by eminent psychologists, along lines relating to the 
religious life, has done much to lift the whole subject into a new and 
higher realm. (3) The fact that the college curriculum has been 
broadened to include subjects relating to all the phases of human life 
makes it possible likewise to introduce subjects that have to do with 
the religious life. But it may not be said that these things have thus 
far produced any considerable results; and no one for a moment would 
think that the interest thus far shown, or any multiplication of it which 
may come in the next years, will be interpreted as a swinging of the 
pendulum back toward the older conception of college training in 
accordance with which it was for the most part restricted to those 
preparing for the work of the ministry. The college of those early 
days was really not a college, but a professional school planned and 
conducted for the education of a certain profession. At the present 
time, as a part of this change of feeling which seems to be manifest- 
ing itself, there exists a very general sentiment that the time has come 
to go forward more definitely and more strongly in the direction that 
has been indicated. 
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But now, in any work that has to do with religious education the 
university, it is evident, must participate. Such participation, all will 
grant, is strictly in accordance with the general purpose 
of a university. If the higher institutions of learning in 
recent years have, with a remarkable degree of unanim- 
ity, felt the demand made upon them to undertake physical educa- 
tion as a necessary part ‘of the college and university work, it will 
. hardly be possible to draw a line that will shut out religious education. 
And if, on the other hand, from the earliest times, the college or uni- 
versity has engaged in the technical work of religious and theological 
education, in so far as that had to do with training the chief agent of 
religious education, the minister, it will be found even more difficult 
today to withdraw from that which has always been regarded as 
legitimately college or university work. Moreover, if the study of 
the sacred Scriptures is associated with the study of the philology and 
literature of great nations of antiquity, as well as with psychology, 
and with the history and sociology of the past, in a sense perhaps in 
which no other subject has connection with these topics; if the sub- 
ject of religious education from the pedagogical point of view has 
come to be really a psychological subject and an important factor in 
the history of every human being from a psychological point of view; 
if, still further, the great discipline of theology is today inseparably 
associated with philosophy and ethics and science, how is it possible 
for a university, if it is to have departments of philology and litera- 
ture and history and sociology, departments of science and philosophy, 
ethics and psychology, to ignore the consideration of these questions 
with which a sound religious education is concerned? In all lines of 
intellectual inquiry—and the subject of religious education may not 
be excluded from this field—the university is confessedly the leader in a 
community, there being assigned to it the peculiar function of prepar- 
ing the way in which others later shall tread. 


UNIVERSITY 
PARTICIPATION 


At this point a word of explanation seems to be called for. No 
one will suppose that the work of a university in religious education 
shall be regarded in any sense as a substitute, either, on 
the one hand, for the fundamental work of the home, or, 
on the other, for the more distinctly technical work of 
the church. Whatever the university may do in this regard will 
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sustain the same relationship to these great agencies that it sustains 
to every other phase of life and thought. The influence of the 
university is felt today in every home in which books are read or the 
problems of life are thought of. It is felt likewise in every church in 
which there exists an intelligent desire to throw off the superstitions 
of the past and to take hold of the higher faith of modern thought. 
The university can only co-operate with these importani agencies in 
doing work that will be suggestive and helpful to those who find them- 
selves called to labor in the relations of home and church. 


The situation in general is somewhat discouraging. The world at 
large remains, for the most part, in total ignorance of those laws of 
life which regulate and control the development of the 
religious spirit. Just as in many individual cases 
and in entire communities the laws of physical life or health are 
unknown or ignored, and there follows, not of course complete ces- 
sation of life, but the development of disease or of some abnormal 
form of life, so in individual cases and in entire communities, in which 
the laws of religious life are for the most part unknown or treated as 
unknown, there come to be forms of that religious life so distorted, or 
perhaps so stunted, as almost to be unrecognizable. And it is also 
true that, as ignorance and disregard of physical laws frequently lead 
to loss of life itself, or death, so ignorance or disregard of the laws of 
religious life is surely followed by the giving up, for all practical pur- 
poses, of a religious life; in other words, abandonment of one great 
phase of life itself. ‘The analogy might be roughly pressed still farther. 
In the lower order of human intelligence life is preserved, in spite of 
ignorance of its laws, by a certain sort of instinct which leads the indi- 
vidual to see that which will be helpful, and to avoid that which will 
be injurious. This instinct the animals share with humanity. A kind 
Providence, one may imagine, has provided a similar religious instinct 
in man; and a religious life of low order continues to exist even in an 
environment of darkness and indifference to all that really constitutes . 
the higher and stronger features of that life. We may not forget that 
the different religions, the different sects or divisions of a particular 
religion, represent different strata in the development of the religious 
life. Over against.this condition of things in the world at large there 
has come to exist, among those who style themselves the more intelli- 
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gent class, or perhaps those who may be properly called the more 
learned, a certain contempt for the lower manifestations of the reli- 
gious life, and for the strange and fantastic methods adopted in its 
cultivation. 


But here we may notice a strangely inconsistent thing which 
sometimes presents itself. Men and women of the highest intelligence 
in matters of life and thought are discovered to be cul- 
tivating a religious life far below the. plane of their 
intellectual life. In many of these cases this religious 
life is cultivated most zealously, and sometimes it would seem that 
the zeal was in proportion to the ignorance involved. Methods which 
would be instantly rejected as unworthy in connection with other 
phases of life are accepted and followed by these persons in connection 
with their religious life. A single illustration will suffice. A teacher 
in the public schools, trained in all the modern methods of pedagogy, 
will do work of a most modern and scientific character through five 
days of the week. That same teacher in a Sunday school will give 
instruction to her class which is of an infinitely lower grade, and will 
undertake the religious work with a lack of knowledge of her subject 
which she would regard as disgraceful in connection with her regular 
work throughout the week. A company of intelligent men, officers 
of a Sunday school, will intrust the religious education of the children 
on Sunday to persons whose average intelligence, not to speak of 
special preparation, would not entitle them to be considered as can- 
didates for the regular work of teaching. It is not strange, then, 
that those who regard these matters from a strictly scientific point of 
view hold in a sort of contempt, not only the workers themselves, but 
the methods employed and the work which is conducted according to 
these methods. 


AN INCONSISTENT 
THING 


This, now, has been the policy of the university, and in many cases 
of the college. In the colleges many men, entertaining a feeling of this 
Tue Poucy kind have, nevertheless, professed a greater or less inter- 
HITHERIO est in the religious life, because, situated as they are in 
Pursueo their community, this was a necessary thing to do in 
order to be in harmony with the community. Unconsciously, and in 
many cases consciously, they have permitted themselves, and indeed 
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forced themselves, to encourage and develop methods of religious 
education which in their inner heart they knew to be false and injuri- 
ous. But in the freer atmosphere of the larger institutions, as well 
as in the freer atmosphere of city life, as distinguished from country 
life, men have put aside what were regarded as conventional obliga- 
tions, and, with a sigh of relief, have ceased to think or to act in 
co-operation with what are known as the religious forces of the commu- 
nity. Inasmuch as the university, in the estimation of its representa- 
tives, could not conscientiously do for the student along religious lines 
that which this lower conception of religious education demanded, it 
has done nothing, and the student has heen permitted, and indeed 
forced, as he went forward in his intellectual work, to break, wholly or 
in part, with the traditions and traditional methods of his early youth, 
in so far as these have had to do with religion or the religious life. 
College and university training, in short, has been too largely lacking 
in everything that directly concerns the development of the religious 
side. 


One more feature of the situation deserves consideration. Inas- 
much as the problems of life in general are worked out more largely 


in the university and college than anywhere else, insti- 
tutions of higher learning having come to be regarded 
as leaders in the work of solving problems in every realm 
of life, the fact that the problems of religious life have been neglected 
in the university and college has meant that they were altogether 
neglected. The theological seminaries of the country have not been 
intended to serve as laboratories for the working out of problems, but 
as training schools for the instruction of expert propagandists, and the 
success of these training schools has been measured by their ability 
to turn out men of exactly the same pattern as the officers engaged in 
the work of instruction. Any variation from the traditional point of 
view adopted by those in control of a particular institution has 
immediately called for ecclesiastical discipline. It is doubtful 
whether in the last fifty years a single important problem relating to 
the religious life and education has been solved in the theological 
seminaries of the United States. 

The consequence of all this has been that problems of the most 
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vital character have existed, while apparently no attempt was being 
made toward their solution. As in the past, so in the present, the 
solution of these problems will not come from the church or its estab- 
lished schools. The denominational machinery in every case is too 
largely occupied in propagating its own ideas and interests exactly as 
they have been in vogue throughout the years. The solution of these 
difficult questions must come, if it come at all, largely from men who 
are not biased by ecclesiastical influence. The university, in other 
words, must devote itself, at least in part, to the working out of these 
grave questions. This is a true part of its function and falls definitely 
and directly within its scope. The question as to the lines along 
which the university shall work must be reserved for future consid- 
eration. 
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PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, Px.D., D.D. 


By PRoFESSOR HuGH M. Scott, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Tuis distinguished scholar and teacher was born February 5, 
1844, in Union, Conn. He was son of a Congregational minister, 
and in the nurture of a godly home united with the church in his 
boyhood. A quiet, thoughtful lad, he naturally turned toward educa- 
tional pursuits. He fitted for college at Munson Academy, Munson, 
Mass. ; then went to Amherst, where he graduated in 1867. Deciding 
to enter the ministry, he proceeded to Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, from which he graduated in 1870. While a student of 
divinity, he was much impressed by two things: one was the need of 
specially trained Americans for professorships in theological semina- 
ries; the other was the vast importance of religious work in our large ~ 
cities. Such men as Hitchcock, Schaff, Shedd, and Henry B. Smith 
among his instructors showed him what kind of professors all semi- 
naries should have; and his acceptance of a mission pastorate for three 
years under Dr. John Hall turned his thoughts toward the religious 
problem in cities. 

In 1872 he married, and with his wife, who was a great help to 
him in his further studies, sailed for Germany. He spent a year at 
the University of Bonn, four years in Leipzig, and some time in 
Berlin. He received the degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Leipzig for his thesis on “The Name Machabee,” and 
that of licentiate of theology from the University of Berlin for his 
thesis “‘De Aaronitici sacerdotii atque thorae Elohisticae origine.” 
In Leipzig Professor Curtiss became the special friend and pupil of 
Delitzsch, who was a great Hebraist and warm patron of young 
scholars. Delitzsch led him to make Old Testament studies his 
life’s work, gave him private instruction, directed his reading, put 
manuscript material at his disposal, introduced him to distinguished 
orientalists, opened doors to literary treasures, and, when ripe for a 
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professorship, warmly recommended him for the vacant chair in 
Chicago. Of this great decision he wrote: 

In 1874, at the suggestion of Professor Delitzsch, I had chosen the Old Testa- 
ment department as my life-work, through the inspiration of his friendship and 
of those orientalists to whose society I had been introduced. But the most weighty 


consideration at that time was that, aside from one or two seminaries in our coun- - 


" try, very little attention was being paid to the Old Testament, and our best scholars 
were but poorly equipped to grapple with the questions of Old Testament criti- 
cism which were disturbing the life of the church, especially in Scotland. 

Besides the work done for his graduating theses, Professor Curtiss 
made further literary preparations for his duties as teacher by trans- 
lating Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, issued in 1876, and by 
publishing the next year his Levitical Priests: A Contribution to the 
Criticism of the Pentateuch, with a preface by Delitzsch. He came to 
Chicago in 1878 and began his work with an appeal for the better 
study of the Old Testament. His inaugural lecture was “A Plea 
for a More Thorough Study of the Semitic Languages in America” 
(1879). It was a call to a true historical and critical approach to the 
Scriptures; and he set himself at once to realize his own ideals. By 
means of correspondence courses, offer of prizes, and his enthusiasm 
as teacher, he contributed not a little to give Hebrew its present 
honored place in theological studies. He felt also called upon to 
defend the Old Testament from unscientific assaults, and, in 1879, 
published his Ingersoll and Moses: A Reply with Notes and A ppen- 
dix. He also wrote The Date of the Gospels (1881), as a contribu- 


tion toward the New Testament side of his work, for during 1878-80 __ 


he taught the New Testament as well as the Old. 

To prepare himself further for the work of his professorship he 
revisited Leipzig in 1880, 1881, and 1883. During two of these 
vacations he translated from manuscript and published Delitzsch’s 


lectures on Messianic Prophecy and his Old Testament History of — 


Redemption. Amid the pressing duties of his professorship, which 
for two years included the New Testament, and for twelve years 
embraced the whole subject of Hebrew and the’ Old Testament, he 
found little time for continuous literary work. In 1882 he became 
one of the editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, and published in it 
articles on the “Song of Solomon” (1898) and “‘The Book, the Land, 
the People; or, Divine Revelation through Ancient Israel” (1901). 
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From 1883 to 1890 he, with his colleagues, published “Current Dis- 
cussions in Theology,” an annual review and report of theological 
studies, in which he wrote the ‘Present State of Old Testament 
Studies.” He published a brief biography, Franz Delitzsch: A 
Memorial Tribute, in 1891; and various articles in theological journals, 
the chief of which were “Ezekiel and His Times,” in The Bible as 
Literature (1896); “Primitive Semitic Worship,” in the Expositor 
(1902); “Firstlings and Other Sacrifices,” in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature (1903); “Physical Relations of Man and God,” in the 
American Journal of Theology (1902); “Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament,” in The People’s Bible History (1896); ‘William II. in 
the Holy Land,” in the Cosmopolitan (1899); and the following 
articles in the BrBticAL Wortp: “Isaiah 52:13—53:12” (1896); 
“Deified Men,” “Conception of God,” and two articles on ‘Local 
Divinities of the Modern Semites” (all in 1902); ‘The Transforma- 
tion of Local Divinities into Gods,” and “Sacrifice among the 
Primitive Semites” (1903). 

As a teacher Dr. Curtiss was careful, thorough, and stimulating. 
He said: 

It was my endeavor in undertaking instruction in this department to teach 

Hebrew as one would teach a modern language, where the effort should be not 
only to read, but also to speak the language. I was one of the first, if not the first, 
to introduce the custom of sight-reading, and had good success in familiarizing 
students with the necessary vocabulary for reading easy historical portions. 
For sixteen years (1882-98) he had a prize division in Hebrew, 
.which he prepared for examination before entering the seminary by 
correspondence, correcting the exercises that were sent, and then, 
for many years, teaching these men in separate divisions all through 
the course, while carrying on work with those who began Hebrew 
after entering the seminary. It was a severe test of strength and 
endurance, but at the same time he had the satisfaction of attracting 
bright men to his classes, two of whom, Professor E. T. Harper, 
afterward his colleague, and Professor James H. Breasted, of the 
University of Chicago, afterward rose to distinction in their respec- 
tive departments of Hebrew and Assyriology, and Egyptology. 

In the summers of 1890 and 1893, Professor Curtiss resumed his 
scientific visits to Europe, visiting Britain, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navian lands. Then, in 1898, being granted leave of absence for a 
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year, he visited Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, Syria, and Palestine. 
For over sixteen months he lived, traveled, and studied with mis- 
sionaries and natives, some of the former being college friends who 
had been born in the East or spent years in missionary labors there. 
With his well-known persistence and thoroughness, he penetrated 
every corner of the land and every recess of the religious life of the 
people. He early fell upon a discovery which became the theme of 
his most important work, Primitive Semitic Religion Today (1902), 
an enlarged edition of which has appeared in Germany with the com- 
mendation of such scholars as Baudissin, Winckler, Landberg, Ward, 
the reviewer in Theologische Literaturzeitung, and many others. The 
theme of his book is that the original religion of Canaan, with its high- 
places, bloody offerings, etc., can still be traced underlying the pro- 
fessed Judaism, Islam, or Christianity of the present dwellers in the 
land. To investigate this subject further, he gave three more sum- 
mers to Palestine, and all the time free from other duties was spent on 
this investigation. 

Parallel with his activity as a student and teacher was his general 
service for the seminary and the churches. He saw the great need of 
providing theological training for preachers among free German and 
Scandinavian Christians who had broken away from the state churches 
of Europe and had found a home in America. Through him, accord- 
ingly, the Chicago Theological Seminary founded in 1882-85 German, 
Danish-Norwegian, and Swedish institutes, and affiliated them with 
itself. From these institutes already 225 men have graduated, while 
many more have taken a partial course. They are scattered all over 
America, in the Scandinavian countries, and in foreign lands. 

Besides giving himself to every form of seminary labors, he threw 
himself with an enthusiasm that seemed almost prodigal into every 
field of church work. He was for years a deacon in the First Congre- 
gational Church, the superintendent of its Sunday school, and the 
leader of its most aggressive enterprises. Of this part of his duties 
he said: “I determined, for my soul’s good, that at an early period 
I would give myself to the same kind of work which I found so con- 
genial in New York.” He at once organized three branch missions 
of the First Church, and put promising students in charge of them. 
These are now strong, independent churches, with a membership of 
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1,250, and with 1,450 pupils in their Sunday schools. Besides 
planting these churches and ministering to them, he raised the money 
to build their houses of worship. 

Such work led to the organization of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society (1881), of which Professor Curtiss became president in 1888, 
and, with the exception of his year in Palestine, he remained president 
of it till his death. Few men giving all their time to such labors 
effected as much as Professor Curtiss did in the fragments of time left 
from professional duties. During the past year, besides exploring 
in Palestine, doing full seminary duties, and helping build up a new 
church, he took the lead in raising $50,000 to complete an endowment 
of $100,000 for the City Missionary Society. As individual worker 
and as president of the society he, more than any other, was founder 
and fosterer of ten churches in Chicago—truly a noble monument to 
the untiring Christian devotion of the man. 

Dr. Curtiss sailed for Palestine in May last to make a final tour of 
research into the history of Semitic religion. He wrote from Beirft 
that he had made “‘a distinct advance” in his researches. He added: 
“T am doing my best, which I would gladly make better.” He sailed 
from Jaffa July 19 for Ziirich, where he worked diligently upon two 
papers which he was to read before the Congress of Orientalists that 
met from August 28 to September 2 in Basle. While so engaged, 
August 22, he had a slight hemorrhage of the brain, which prevented 
his attending the congress. His papers were read by others, and 
highly commended. It was recommended that they be printed in full. 
With many a kind word from the Congress reported to him, he set out 
for home; but in London, September 22, a second attack smote him 
into unconsciousness, from which he did not recover. He died a few 
hours after. He had just completed his sixtieth year, and had been 
professor in Chicago Theological Seminary for twenty-five years. He 
was a man of gentle, retiring nature, but strong in his convictions 
and indomitable in executing his purposes. He accepted the modern 
view of the literary origin of the Old Testament, and at the same time 
held to the inspiration and supernatural revelation in the Scriptures. 
He was reverent and devout, and had great influence as teacher and 
Christian upon all who knew him. “It was evening, it was morning, 
the first day;”’ he has passed through the valley of shadows into the 
land where there shall be no night. 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
REALM OF RELIGION. 


By GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, 
The University of Chicago. 


To MANY ministers today the word “psychology” conveys no very 
definite meaning; for until comparatively recent years no such sub- 
ject was taught in our colleges. Students perused in its place that 
dignified mixture of metaphysical argument and sagacious logic 
which bore the name “mental philosophy.” The scope of this 
philosophy was indicated by the title of that classic work, Porter’s 
Human Intellect. Knowledge was regarded as the supreme achieve- 
ment of man; and “mental philosophy” undertook to set forth the 
correct processes of knowledge, and to guard against fallacies and 
illusions. The psychologist of today is wont to describe this older 
science by the word “‘intellectualism,” in contrast to the modern 
emphasis upon feeling and willing. 

The tacit presupposition of this intellectualism was the conviction 
that correct knowledge would furnish to the mind of man an accurate 
reproduction of reality as it exists in itself. The psychological prob- 
lem involved consisted in ascertaining the mental machinery by 
which this reproduction was accomplished. The mind was regarded 
primarily as an information bureau where tidings from the non- 
mental world could be received. Consequently, the processes of 
sensation, perception, conception, etc., were of fundamental interest; 
the problem always being to show that through these processes reliable 
information could be obtained. 

Evidently a “mental philosophy” of this kind would be inter- 
ested, so far as religion is concerned, primarily in the doctrines which 
theology put forth concerning the natural and the supernatural world. 
It would attempt to test the validity of these doctrines. -The results 
of such testing were as diverse as were the metaphysical presupposi- 
tions of the philosophers. The disciples of Hume, for example, could 
find no valid reason for accepting current theological doctrines. 
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Hence skepticism or agnosticism was the prevailing attitude of the 
empirical psychology. On the other hand, teachers of philosophy 
in professedly Christian colleges, building usually upon the ‘common- 
sense” realism of the Scottish philosophers, pointed out the incon- 
sistencies of agnosticism, and showed valid reasons for trusting the 
conclusions of natural theology. 

Modern psychology, in contrast to this mental philosophy, is 
concerned not so much with the problem of knowledge as with the 
problem of psychic life as a manifestation of personal activity. It 


rests upon the researches of men like Helmholz and Wundt, whose 
prime object was to investigate the relation between the physiological 
and the psychic activities. That is, attention has been shifted from 
the problem of mind as a reporter of supposed external reality to the 


problem of mind as an aspect of biological activity. The significance 


of psychic activity is sought not so much in relation to external reality 
as in relation to the vital functions of personal life. Whereas for 
the older mental philosophy ideas were regarded as intellectual pic- 
tures of reality as such, for modern psychology ideas are means by 
which personal life expresses its inherent vitality. For example, one 
of the favorite fields of investigation for modern psychologists is the 
mental life of children. The child’s ideas are different from the 
ideas of an adult. The older psychology explained these differences 
on the theory that the child had not been sufficiently educated in 
mental philosophy. The newer psychology explains them by showing 
that the life of the child is different from the life of the adult, and 
therefore expresses itself in different psychic forms. 

Perhaps the new psychology is most strikingly contrasted with 
the old in the assurance with which it is investigating the phenomena 
of subconscious mentality. For the older intellectualism the funda- 
mental object of investigation was the field of clear, exact conscious- 
ness. If the prime purpose be the exhibition of the validity of our 
knowledge, then the clearest, most exact ideas and perceptions will 
yield the most satisfactory results. To expect to find accurate knowl- 
edge in dreams or in trances or in hypnotic states would be manifestly 
absurd. Our modern psychologist, on the contrary, feels that this 
subliminal consciousness is a most important object of investigation, 
because here we have a correlation between life and psychic activity 
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which is not obscured by our somewhat arbitrary rational processes. 
He feels that until we have included this automatic expression of the 
soul’s life in our science we have a very inadequate description of 
psychic activity. Thus in recent times the phenomena of hypnotism, 


of clairvoyance, of trance, of spiritualism, and similar occult mani- 
festations have been carefully investigated in the hope of gaining 
some new insight into the laws of mental life. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the new psychology 
will assume an attitude toward religion quite different from that 


taken by the older mental philosophy. It is interested in the content 
of psychic experience as an expression of the soul’s life, not as a descrip- 
tion of external reality. It therefore proceeds to seize upon exactly 
those aspects of religious experience which science formerly avoided 


because they could not be fitted into a rational metaphysics." 
The earliest attempt to employ the new psychological method 


in matters of vital religious concern was made by the Society for 
Psychical Research, organized in England in 1882 with Professor 
Henry Sidgwick as president. In 1885 the American branch was 
organized. In both England and America psychologists of the highest 
scientific reputation have been actively connected with the society. 
The purpose of the organization was to make a thorough examination 
of the facts at the bottom of clairvoyance, telepathy, spiritualism, 
and similar phenomena, and to publish in its Proceedings the results 
of this rigid scientific inquiry. Public attention was particularly 
drawn to the protracted and careful experiments of Professor Hyslop 
with the medium Mrs. Piper. After taking every possible precaution, 
and after employing every other possible hypothesis to explain the 
communications made through the medium, Professor Hyslop was 


t One of the most striking examples of this new-attitude is found in PRoFEssoR 
JameEs’s treatise, The Varieties of Religious Experience. The non-theological pur- 
pose of the book is seen in the subtitle, “‘A Study in Human Nature.” Professor 
James has deliberately collected unusual and extreme examples of religious experience, 
because he feels that he can find in intense experiences clearer indications of the place 
which religion occupies in the soul’s life than can be obtained from the more color- 
less average ideas of men concerning religion. If the purpose of his psychology were 
to gain accurate knowledge of external reality, it would be of great importance to 
stick close to that which all men may verify. But if (as is the case) he is aiming merely 
to show the values which man expresses in his religious life, these values are more 
clearly perceived when the intensity of the religious experience causes all subsidiary 
considerations to drop out of consciousness. 
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finally shut up to the conclusion that he had actually communicated 
with his dead father, and had received answers from the spirit world. 
Mr. F. W. H. Meyers, the prominent English essayist, after reviewing 
the work of the society, declares his belief that it is scientifically 
demonstrated that those whom we call dead are alive, and that they 
can communicate with us under proper conditions. 

Here seems to be a realm where psychology can render. direct 
confirmation of one of the central doctrines of Christianity—. e., the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Hyslop expressed some impatience with the lukewarm attitude 
of most ministers of the gospel when scientific evidence of immortality 
was Offered them. But this lukewarmness was the instinctive expres- 
sion of the fundamental difference between the message of science 
and the message of religion. Science proceeds to put us into intellec- 
tual contact with facts, in order that we may form rational conclusions 
on the basis of these facts. Religion proceeds to put us into personal 
contact with God, in order that, having experienced his presence in 
our lives, we may have moral convictions as to God’s eternal provi- 
dence for his children. It would be quite possible for one to believe 
in a future life on the basis of such facts as are established by the 
Society for Psychical Research, and yet have no personal communion 
with God. Why should not an atheist assent to Mr. Meyers’s con- 
clusion, if he were satisfied with the evidence? It was the instinctive 
recognition of the religious barrenness of the rationalistic inferences 
of Professor Hyslop which led Christian ministers to stand aloof. 
The Christian belief in a future life is not a probable inference from 
observed facts, but a moral conviction inherent in one’s experience 
of God’s loving providence. This moral conviction is possible for 
all who surrender in faith to the God of our salvation. The evidence 
which the Society for Psychical Research offers is, on the contrary, 
available only for a few. The majority of men would be dependent 
upon a priésthood of “Mrs. Pipers” for their belief. Thus, to put 
the conclusions of this society into the foreground would be to repeat 
the ideal of gnosticism in another form; to assert the existence of 
esoteric truth accessible only to the favored few, which the majority 
of men must accept on the authority of their deliverances. The only 
positive use which can be made of the evidence drawn from spiritualism 
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is to frame an ad hominem argument against the man who, appealing 
to “science,” denies the possibility of a future life. 

Of much more practical interest to religious teachers is a line of 
investigation which has recently been pursued with great zeal in this 
country. Ten years or more ago, President G. Stanley Hall con- 
ceived the plan of a psychological investigation of the religious experi- 
ences to be observed in our ordinary church life. Under his direction, 
various students of the phenomena of religious experience have been 
gathering data (usually obtained by the questionnaire method), and 
a considerable literature on the subject is now accessible.’ 

The sort of information which these recent publications seek to 
lay before us is indicated by the following titles of chapters in Pro- 
fessor Starbuck’s book, The Psychology oj Religion: “The Age of 
Conversion,” “The Motives and Forces Leading to Conversion,” 
“The Mental and Bodily Affections Immediately Accompanying 
Conversion,” ‘“‘The Conscious and Subconscious Elements in Con- 
version,” “The Character of the New Life,” “‘The Religion of Child- 
hood,” “‘Substitutes for Religious Feeling,” etc. Equally suggestive 
chapter titles may be cited from Professor James’s The Varieties of 
Religious Experience: “Religion and Neurology,” ‘The Reality 
of the Unseen,” ‘“‘The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness,” “The Sick 
Soul,” “‘The Divided Self, and the Process of its Unification,” “‘Con- 
version,” “Saintliness,”’ Mysticism,” etc. 

It is evident that this new approach to the subject of religious 
experience possesses elements of great attractiveness. ‘To some men, 
doubtless, the empirical and questioning attitude toward subjects 
which have been regarded as fixed and sacred will seem sacrilegious. 
Occasionally we meet with a man who sees no difference between 
this secular examination of the content of Christianity and the secular 
criticism of a Voltaire. But there is a radical difference. Voltaire 
was engaged in a rationalistic criticism of the docirines of Christianity. 
Modern psychologists, on the contrary, are not concerned primarily 


2 ProFEssoR LEUBA has published several significant articles in the American 
Journal of Psychology. ‘The most important recent books are PROFESSOR STARBUCK’S 
The Psychology of Religion, PROFESSOR GRANGER’S The Soul of a Christian, PRo- 
FESSOR CoE’s The Spiritual Life, and The Religion of a Mature Mind, PROFESSOR 
James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience, and PRESIDENT HALL’s Adolescence. 
President Hall’s ideal has at length taken tangible form in the newly established 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, of which he is editor. 
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with doctrines. They are studying the religious life itself. Their 
work consists not in a destructive criticism of dogma, but in an attempt 
to find just what vital meaning religious experience has in the life 
of the soul. They are distinctly friendly in their attitude. They 
take the testimony of a religious man at its face value, unless com- 
pelled critically to modify it. It is taken for granted that religious 
beliefs and impulses are genuine psychological facts. 

The test which the new psychology imposes upon the beliefs which 
it meets is quite different from the test which theology has tradition- 
ally employed. For the theologian the question of the origin of 
beliefs has been of supreme importance: Can a given doctrine be 
traced to Scripture? The psychologist asks a more practical ques- 
tion: What significance does a given belief have in the soul-life of 
the individual? The orthodoxy or the philosophical validity of 
religious beliefs is not a matter of much importance to the psycholo- 
gist. He merely attempts to show how the soul-life of a man who 
holds certain convictions differs from the soul-life of one who does 
not hold them. If, now, the psychologist can assure us that our 
personal life is richer and more complete when we pass through — 
religious experience, he has vindicated that experience from the stand- 
point of culture. A new apologetic may be constructed on the basis 
of this practical consideration. 

The content of this class of books is much less striking than the 
reports of the Society for Psychical Research, for instead of dealing 
with unusual psychic manifestations they set forth testimonies which 
are entirely familiar to anyone who attends prayer-meetings. Dr. 
A. A. Berle, in a recent article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, has shown 
that practically all of the ‘“‘new” psychological discoveries have been 
known and put into the service of religion by efficient pastors and 
evangelists from time immemorial. This is no doubt true. But it 
is a task well worth achieving to make accessible to all religious 
teachers the facts of the spiritual life which, alas! have too often been 
unknown save by men of special insight. Grammar and rhetoric 
had been known and put into practice by men long before the sophists 
in ancient Greece began to correlate and to teach these principles. 
But the world owes to the sophists a great debt because they made 
it possible for men who had been inefficient in their practical relations 
to their fellows to learn the secret of efficiency. So these recent 
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investigations into the characteristics of religious experience may 
help pastors and teachers to employ suitable methods with children 
or with young people, and may show what part temperament and 
nervous condition may play in the concrete expression of religious 
aspirations. A wider sympathy with different types of men will 
result, and stereotyped notions concerning the exact course which 
religious experience must take will be broken up. 

Another service which may be rendered by the new psychology 
grows out of its truer appreciation of the place which the intellect 
occupies in our practical life. If doctrine is only one result of the 
activity of the human spirit, then a technical criticism of doctrine on 
rationalistic grounds is a very shallow performance. Let me quote 
a passage on this point from Professor James: 

If we look on man’s whole mental life as it exists, on the life of men that lies in 
them apart from their learning and science, and that they inwardly and privately 
follow, we have to confess that the part of it of which rationalism can give an 
account is relatively superficial. It is the part that has the prestige undoubtedly, 
for it has the loquacity, it can challenge you for proofs, and chop logic, and put 
you down with words. But it will fail to convince or convert you all the same, if 
your dumb intuitions are opposed to its conclusions. If you have intuitions at 
all, they come from a deeper level of your nature than the loquacious level which 
rationalism inhabits. Your whole subconscious life, your impulses, your faiths, 
your needs, your divinations, have prepared the premises, of which your conscious- 
ness now feels the weight of the result; and something in you absolutely knows 
that that result must be truer than any logic-chopping rationalistic talk, however 
clever, that may contradict it.3 

This statement makes clear the fact which every pastor knows— 
i. e., that purity and profundity of religious beliefs are not necessarily 
coextensive with philosophical acuteness. To believe in God, in the 
reality of communion with him, in the certainty of an immortal life, 
in the supreme significance of Jesus Christ for the soul of man— 
these beliefs are not the product of reasoning so much as of a devoted 
life of trust and love. The humble Christian may by the very power 
of his inner spiritual life have arrived at convictions more profound 
than those reached by any process of demonstration. The intellect 
tests and criticises; it does not create the content of faith. 

Let us, then, note briefly the chief points in which recent psycho- 
logical research touches the realm of religion: 

‘3 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 73. 
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1. The Society for Psychical Research has given scientific stand- 
ing to spiritual phenomena which suggest the existence of a realm 
of reality transcending that of ordinary experience. 

2. It is a fact accepted by scientific psychologists that religious 
experience is just as real and just as significant as any other sort of 
experience. The rationalistic attempt to show that such experience 
is illusion may be called antiquated. 

3. The most precious elements of human experience are built upon 
the affections and the will rather than predominantly upon the intellect. 
Religious experience is engendered and cultivated by arousing emotion 
and will rather than by exact acquaintance with doctrine. 

4. This means that such attacks upon Christianity as those 
emanating from the late Colonel Ingersoll are psychologically absurd. 
Since religion is not.a secondary product of argumentation, but is 
rather a primary experience of the soul, its existence does not depend 
upon skilful dialectic, and it cannot be destroyed by criticism of its 
doctrines. 

5. The function of the intellect is to give more concrete and defi- 
nite expression to the soul-life which is prior to such expression. 
Theology is thus an imperative need of the religious soul. But when 
a theology meets with the protests of the religious nature, it becomes 
a burden, no matter how cogently it may appeal to authority or to 
reason. A theology is vital and true, not so much when it attempts 
to demonstrate objective truths as when it seeks to formulate in an 
intelligible way those deep-rooted convictions concerning God, and 
the soul’s life in relation to God, which form the heart of religious 
experience. 

6. It follows from the principles of the new psychology that if 
the source of religious experience is not to be found predominantly 
in theological doctrines, neither is it to be found in psychological 
research. If in preaching or teaching one is solely concerned with 
demonstrable propositions, be such propositions statements of logic, 
or of history, or of psychology, one is failing to reach the real source 
of religious life. That source is God. The task of the Christian 
preacher is not to set forth a psychology of religion, but to under- 
stand the spiritual facts which this psychology makes clear, and to 
use the knowledge thus gained to aid him in more efficient guidance 
of the religious life to its divine source. 
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THE EIGHTH PSALM; AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, Pu#.D., 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


O Jehovah, our Lord, 

How glorious is thy name in all the earth! 

Thou, who hast set thy glory above the heavens, 

From the mouths of babes and sucklings hast founded a stronghold, 
Because of thine enemies, 

To silence the foe and the vengeful. 


When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of the earthborn that thou visitest him! 
Thou hast made him little less than divine, ‘ 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor! 
Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands, 
Everything thou hast put under his feet— 

All sheep and oxen, 

Also cattle of the field, 

Birds of heaven, and fishes of the sea, 

That which travels the paths of the seas. 


O Jehovah, our Lord, 
How glorious is thy name in all the earth! 


Tuts psalm of praise comes from a hopeful period of the post- 
exilic times. One may say this with confidence, for there is in vss. 
6-8 evident adaptation of both the language and the thought of the 
P document in the first chapter of Genesis. It is probable, too, that 
the psalm was composed at a comparatively early date after the 
exile, for in the judgment of several commentators this passage is 
parodied in Job 7:17. We cannot date the psalm definitely; our 
information does not’ permit it. The strain of praise with which 
it opens points to a time of success against odds in the face of foes 
and adversaries. On the whole, the general period of the governor- 
ship of Nehemiah suggests itself as the most probable date. 
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The psalm is one of those which celebrate the work of God (1) 
in his dealings with Israel, and (2) in the works of nature and the 
creation of man. To understand the inspiring thought of the psalm 
as it appealed to the devout Israelite of that period, these two aspects 
of the topic should be considered: — 

1. The dealings of God with Israel. Israel, in comparison with 
her great neighbors of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, 
was a tiny nation. They were giants; Israel, a mere babe in com- 
parison. One of these giants had led Israel into captivity, had 
destroyed her capital, and had desolated her sanctuary; but God 
had raised up the Persian—a giant to destroy the older giants. The 
Persian had reversed the old Assyrio-Babylonian policy of trans- 
portation, and had inaugurated an era of toleration. Israel, though 
reduced to a tithe of her former numbers, had been permitted to 
return and rebuild her temple, to restore the walls of Jerusalem her 
capital, and to revive her national institutions. Our psalmist, like the 
second Isaiah, regarded this as the result of God’s control of human 
history. Cyrus and the Persians were the creatures of Yahweh. 
Edomite and Samaritan had organized their venomous opposition; 


nevertheless, the good work had gone forward. The “foe and 


vengeful,” whether Egyptian, Babylonian, Edomite, or Samaritan, 


had been put to silence. The faith uttered by those who appeared 
to be earth’s weakest had proved an impregnable stronghold. This 
experience of the nation revived the psalmist’s faith in the triumph 
of the right. It had been demonstrated, he thought, that permanent 
victory does not perch upon the banner of the strongest battalions. 
Might does not make right. The giant of blood and iron cannot 
conquer the idealist. A God rules in heaven. The tyrant may 
seem to prosper, but the “stars in their courses fight against” him. 
It may seem that 
Truth’s forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own. 


This, the psalmist- would say, Israel’s history has proved. The 
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praises of the weakest, under present circumstances, silence the 
strongest and most vengeful foe. 

2. All that the psalmist has said is true, but as he gazes heaven- 
ward in the brilliancy of a Palestinian night the marvel that it should 
be true bursts upon his understanding. There are the heavens, so 
vast, so high, so blue; there are the brilliant sun, the beautiful moon, 
and the countless stars. God must be greater than all these, for 
he is their Creator. In comparison with them how puny a creature 
is man! But if man is less than the least of the works of the sky, 
how small must he be in comparison with the Maker of the heavenly 
orbs of light! Yet God actually thinks of man. More than this: 
earth-born though man is, God has given him a great destiny. In 
thought and power he has made man little less than divine; in func- 
tion he has made him a god upon earth. Man rules God’s works. 
Domestic animal and wild, quadrupeds and fishes, the birds of the 
air and the mysterious forms which the sea may conceal—all are 
under man’s dominion! Man holds over them a scepter which 
God has placed in his hands. To them man is a god. These 
reflections give the psalmist a new and an exalted view of the dignity 
of human life. Higher than all other forms of life and dominant 
over them, man holds, when viewed from below, a:noble and an 

enviable position. When viewed from above, too, his position is 
‘not less honorable. The everlasting Creator thinks upon him; 
the Almighty visits him; in intelligence he resembles his Maker; in 
aspiration he reaches after him; in spirit he communes with him. 
Such a view of man’s place in the universe inspired him who wrote 
and those who sang this psalm to more earnest endeavors to live 
worthily, to exercise justly their God-given functions, and to approach 
more nearly the divine standard. 

Logically, the second part of the psalm should come first. The 
voices of nature urge all men on to a noble life. Unfortunately all 
do not heed the persuasive accents of these voices. The difficulties 
created by human strife, violence, and selfishness are so great that 
the mere consciousness of a high calling is too often not enough to 
keep one faithfully on the pathway of virtue and of duty. A glimpse 
of the laws of righteousness as they have manifested themselves in 
human life, and an experience of the fidelity of God in making the 
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right to triumph, are needed to enable one to realize the destiny 
toward which he is urged by the vision of man’s place in nature. 

The psalmist has, however, followed the order of experience. In 
some great deliverance one is awakened to a sense of God’s goodness; 
he learns the beauty of holiness; he is convinced of the inviolability 
of righteousness; he learns by experience that God dwells, not with 
the proud and vain-glorious, but with him who is meek and of a 
contrite spirit. Then, and only then, is one sufficiently at leisure from 
himself to appreciate the sublime incentives and inspiring impres- 
sions which are afforded by the contemplation of the heavens, or of 
the cosmic life about him. 

Such was the meaning of this psalm more than two thousand years 
ago. Modern discoveries in natural science, the greatly expanded 
historical horizon of the present day, and the clearer knowledge of 
God brought to us by the Son of man, only emphasize its truths and 
render them more impressive. 


“THE TEMPTATION.” 


—Ary Scheffer. 
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THE NEXT GREAT TASK OF CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D., 
Northampton, Mass. 


Jesus founded his kingdom on personal loyalty to himself. The 
life of that kingdom was to be his life lived again by his disciples in 
their varied and ever-changing circumstances; the religious thought 
of that kingdom—the thought of God and the thought of man as the 
child of God—was to rest forever on the revelation which he had 
made. That foundation was his very own, though foreshadowed 
indeed by lawgiver and prophet. The Old Testament was not 
regarded by him as a sort of sub-foundation of his kingdom, but only 
as a divine preparation for it. 

Evidently it was remote from the thought of Jesus that the foun- 
dation of his kingdom was, or could ever become, in any degree 
inadequate. He finished his work; he fully uttered his message; 
he perfectly made known the character of God. He left no stone 
in the foundation of his kingdom for his apostles to lay. To them, 
as to us, was intrusted the work of interpreting, extending, and 
consummating the kingdom of God. Founder there was none other 
than Jesus. And the apostles recognized this. They preached not 
themselves, but Jesus as Lord. They had no thought of adding to 
his revelation. He was to them the final wisdom of God. 

Plain and unquestionable though the relation of Jesus to his king- 
dom, in his own thought, appears to be, it has largely failed of rec- 
ognition among his’ followers, even from the beginning of Christian 
history. Nor is this altogether strange. The kingdom of God was 
founded among the Jews, over whose thought and life the Old Testa- 
ment exercised so profound an influence that Jewish disciples could 
not at once appreciate the newness and absoluteness of the gospel. 
They thought of Jesus as another David, who, though departed from 
the earth, should yet come again in a visible manner and reign over 
a material kingdom. They continued to worship in the Jewish 
temple. They read Jesus into their Scriptures rather than read their 
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Scriptures in the light of Jesus. Some of them struggled long and 
bitterly against the new doctrine that a gentile might become a 
Christian without first becoming a Jew by circumcision. 

Moreover, this Jewish bias in the conception of the gospel found 
some support in the attitude of Jesus toward the ancient revelation, 
for he neither broke with the religion of the Old Testament, nor 
did he in explicit terms release his disciples from the law. He left 
them to find a natural release from the old ideas as they should come 
into a fuller appreciation of the new. 

Again, the absolute relation of Jesus to his kingdom was early 
obscured by the church’s conception of Scripture. This leveled the 
Old Testament up with the New, and made no distinction between 
the inspiration of Moses and that of Jesus. All Scripture was 
regarded as of one piece, a homogeneous divine book. What pre- 
eminence could be given to the word of Jesus in the gospel when the 
entire Bible was believed to be the very word of God? Hence the 
fathers of the early centuries, who developed that body of doctrines 
which has since been dominant in the church, were quite indifferent 
as to the source from which they drew their biblical proof. 
Athanasius, for example, developed his doctrine of the person of 
Christ out of the eighth chapter of Proverbs with perfect serenity and 
assurance. That passage was just as authoritative for him, and 
apparently had as clear a christological content, as the teaching of 
the gospel itself. This method of treating Scripture was character- 
istic not only of the great leaders of the early church, but also of the 
scholars of the Reformation, and it has continued to flourish even 
down to the present day. 

But plainly this theory of Scripture ignores the claim of Jesus that 
he gave the perfect and final revelation of God. It violently wrests 
from that revelation its divine supremacy, and makes the teaching 
of the Master of the same authority as that of any author of Scrip- 
ture. Thus it does away with the great truth of the development of 
revelation, which Jesus recognized, and in the place of the depths 
and heights of Scripture it presents us a dead level from Genesis to 
the Apocalypse. 

Turn back for a moment to the statement that the relation which 
Jesus claimed to hold to his kingdom has largely failed of recognition. 
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Proof of this failure is not far to seek. ‘Take as a single instance the 
common doctrine of the person of Jesus. The early theologians 
found their biblical material for this doctrine almost exclusively in 
the Old Testament. They did not go to the gospel and to Jesus for 
it. Some advance was made by the theologians of the Reformation, 
for they drew their material for the doctrine chiefly from the New 
Testament. But still they made no distinction between the revela- 
tion in Jesus and the teaching of any contributor to the New Testa- 
ment. They appealed more frequently to the epistles than to the 
gospel, to Paul than to Jesus. And hence it is that no one of the 
great creeds or systems of theology gives us a doctrine of the person 
of Jesus which is based, where the final doctrine on the subject must 
surely be based, on the revelation in Jesus himself. One might cite 
with equal force the church’s doctrine of God, or of Scripture, or of 
the Christian life, in almost any one of their numerous subdivisions. 
They do not recognize the absoluteness of the gospel. They are not 
built on the revelation in Jesus. They do not claim to be. They 
rest rather on the entire religious literature of the Jews, and hence 
are a blending of many elements of widely diverse authority. 

But the claim of Jesus is again making itself heard in his church. 
The historical investigation of the past two generations has begun to 
break the reign of a false theory of the Bible, and every forward step 
of scientific biblical study helps to exalt Jesus and his revelation. 

The next great task of Christian scholarship, continuing this 
exaltation of Jesus, is to make the revelation of God in him the sole 
foundation of Christian doctrine. The importance of this task, like 
that of obedience to Jesus, is immeasurable. Its accomplishment 
must inevitably bring a wide and vital transformation of Christian 
teaching, for the supremacy and sufficiency of the word of Jesus is 
the most radical of all his claims. 

To make the revelation of God in Jesus the sole foundation of 
essential Christian doctrine will mean a vast simplification of that 
doctrine in all its parts. But more important even than that result, 
it will mean a mighty reinforcement of the practical power of Chris- 
tian doctrine, for it will then be constantly felt that behind this doc- 
trine stands Jesus Christ. Moreover, thus to simplify and vitalize 
the doctrine of the church, to make it bear the proportion and empha- 
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sis which Jesus gave to the various parts of his revelation, will, we 
may hope, open a new missionary era of apostolic glory. 

Not this alone. To make the revelation in Jesus the sole founda- 
tion of Christian doctrine, inasmuch as that basis is one of historical 
fact and not of speculation, will help to take away the long and heavy 
reproach of Christian theology as unscientific. It will bring theology 
down to the earth and into fellowship with modern thought. 

This next great task of Christian scholarship is not a task for a 
year or even a generation. It is vast and many-sided, variously and 
deeply related to religious thought and institutions. The way to its 
achievement, though illuminated by the plain word of the Master, 
will doubtless, like all ways to great ends, be found to be rough and 
toilsome. Let it be so. No workman will faint who knows that by 
his work, though only in some very humble degree, a great truth is 
being established, and Jesus in a new and fuller sense is receiving 
his due. 
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PAUL AND HIS TEACHING IN GALATIANS 2:11-21. 


By PROFESSOR MELANCTHON W. JaAcosvus, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE purpose of this article is to give a careful interpretation of a pas- 
sage which is significant for the light it throws, in general, upon the prob- 
lems of the early apostolic church and, in particular, upon the personal 
character of Peter and the independent position of Paul. 

It is accepted by the writer as critically proved that the visit of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem referred to in Gal. 2:1-10 is identical with 
that narrated in Acts 15:1-35, and that the presence of Peter in Antioch 
occurred soon after the Council, for the gathering of which the above visit 
was made, and which was assembled to consider the question of the admis- 
sion of uncircumcised gentile converts into Christian fellowship. 

Upon the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch occurred an episode 
not mentioned in Acts, because of its merely passing effect upon the life of 
the church; but is given here by Paul with some detail, because of its testi- 
mony to the independent character of his apostolate—one of the things in 
question between the Galatians and himself. The occurrence involved 
Paul in a rebuke of Peter, and through the rebuke was brought out in 
startling light Paul’s apostolic consciousness over against a misrepresenta- 
tion of the fundamental truth of the gospel, even though it were made by 
the leader of the original Twelve. 

Paul introduced the record of the event with a brief statement of the 
content of the rebuke, together with the grounds on which it was based 
(vss. II, 12). 

Vs. 11: ‘“‘But when Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the 
face.” It was doubtless a public rebuke upon the occasion of some gath- 
ering of the church, though this publicity is first referred to in vs. 14 
(fumpooGev dvrwv), the distinctive phrase of the present verse (xara 
mpocwrov ait@ dvéotnv) referring to the personally directed vigor of the 
argument which Paul employed. The following clause (6tt xareyvwo- 
pévos jv) refers to the subject of the same discussion. It is interpreted 
in our versions as causal to the preceding, giving the reason why Paul so 
vigorously rebuked Peter—‘‘ because he stood condemned.”- Most scholars 
so understand it. But the question is raised whether it does not give the 
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content of the charge, ‘“‘[declaring] that he stood self-condemned,” rather 
than the reason for it. “Or: will yield to either rendering, and the fact that 
Paul is here seeking to portray the independence of his own apostleship 
would seem to make it unlikely that he would give as the main reason for 
his action the judgment of other people. It is more probable that the 
reason would be given in the next following clause which recites the fact 
of Peter’s conduct and is distinctively a causal clause. 

Vs. 12: ‘‘For before the coming of certain from James, he ate with 
the gentiles; but when they came, he drew back and separated himself, 
fearing them that were of the circumcision.” Two questions present 
themselves here: (1) What was the attitude of these ‘‘certain from James” 
to the views of Paul? (2) Where was the fault of Peter’s action? As 
to the first question, it is clear, from the connection of dé with twas and 
not with éAGciv, that the preposition is intended to designate a relation- 
ship between these men and James which in some way makes them repre- 
sentative of James’s own views (cf. Matt. 26:47; Mark 5:35). It may be 
that this representation is not that of a party of which James is the head. 
We certainly have no indication of any such James party throughout the 
New Testament—not even in the Corinthian epistles. It is more likely 
that James is here used simply as head of the Jerusalem church; so that . 
these twés, through his conspicuous relation to it, are to be understood 
as representative of the mother church. 

But here is just the difficulty. How could persons representing James 
and the Jerusalem church be the cause of less freedom on Peter’s part, 
when in the Council just preceding they, together with Peter, had recorded 
themselves as in agreement with the free views of Paul? No resolving of 
this difficulty is possible without remembering that, with the gradual 
emergence of this question of the admission of gentiles into Christian fel- 
lowship, three parties or groups had arisen within the Jewish Christian 
church: (a) “those of the circumcision” (oi é« meperouis)—the senti- 
mental Jews, who believed in the law of Moses for themselves, though they 
were willing that it should be relaxed for the gentile converts (c/. Acts 
10:45; 11:2-18); (0) ‘‘those of the sect of the Pharisees who believed” 
(tTwes Tis aipécews TOV Papicaiwy bigoted Jews 
who not only believed in the law of Moses for themselves, but insisted 
on it for all within the church as an essential of salvation (cf. Acts 
15:1, 5); (c) “false brethren privily brought in” (oi pevd- 
aSeApor)—unbelieving Jews surreptitiously slipped into the membership 
of the church, with the purpose of causing dissension among the new 
religionists and who used the bigoted Jews to further their ends (cj. Gal. 
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2:4). It was the first of these groups which dominated the Council, as 
over against the minority of the second group—the third group being, as 
it always was, a sub-surface factor. It is clear, from the closing phrase 
of our verse (rots éx mepirouys), that these who came down to Antioch 
at this time represented this first group and stood simply for ‘the senti- 
mental view of Mosaism, viz., that the law was not a condition of salva- 
tion, only a time-honored custom. Consequently what they charged in 
Peter’s action was, not that this eating with the gentiles was in itself sinful, 
but only that, as the leader of the Jewish party in this newly member- 
shiped church, he must not ignore the observance of the law by breaking 
bread with the uncircumcised, however right such liberalism might be for 
Barnabas and Paul. 

This brings us to the second question, and rather emphasizes the query 
as to where lay the fault of Peter’s action. It certainly did not lie in rec- 
ognizing the obligations of his leadership of this party of conservative 
views, even though that recognition be expressed in terms of fear (¢oBov- 
mevos Tovs éx mepitouys). No leader of a party but is obligated to respect 
the party views, and should fear to be brought to the bar of his party for 
contempt. More clearly did it not lie in his putting this recognition of 
his obligations into action and retiring from his meal-fellowship with the 
gentiles. If it was an obligation to be recognized, the recognition was 
necessarily one to be carried out by removing the cause of offense. The 
fault is really disclosed in the following verse, where Paul speaks of Peter’s 
conduct as essentially hypocritical, and through its hypocrisy as exerting 
a misleading influence upon others. 

Vs. 13: “And the rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with him («ai 
[Kai] of Aowroi “Iovdator); insomuch that even Bar- 
nabas himself was carried away with their dissimulation (ore xai Bap- 
vaBas ovvaryxOy ty The primary meaning in the 
simple verb of the compound here used (cvv-troxpiOerOa) is: “to sepa- 
rate the part of question and answer,” which develops into the “taking of 
a part in a dialogue’”—‘‘playing a part on the stage’”—‘‘pretending,” 
‘‘dissembling;” so that the idea under the Sxé«pus here charged is not 
that of a false motive entertained, but a false impression produced. Paul 
evidently intends to intimate that Peter’s fault was not in leaving the 
gentiles in obedience to his party’s views, but in so leaving it as to create 
the impression that the carrying on of it had been a sin, something which 
was not really believed by himself, nor by the party whose leadership he 
held, nor by the mother-church which this party represented. It was the 
producing of this false impression, contrary to his own convictions, as 
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i expressed in the Council (Acts 15:7-11)—an impression so demoralizing 

4 in its effects as not only to pervade the general Jewish Christian element in 

q Antioch, but even to cause Barnabas himself to swerve from his proclaimed 
and practiced liberal views—it was this that Paul declared was the ground 
: of his rebuke of Peter and, in fact, constituted the cause of his self-con- 

demnation. 


Vs. 14: The doctrinal content of this behavior Paul characterizes as 
not straightly walking with reference to the truth of the gospel: ‘But 
when I saw that they did not walk straightly dre el8ov drt 
q modovew [‘‘going with straight feet”’]) up to the measure of the truth of 
the gospel [expressing the norm] rod eiayyediov), 
| I said unto Cephas before them all.” It is clear that this phrase, “the 
truth of the gospel,”’ as used here and in vs. 5, represents the truth of 
justification by faith, apart from the works of the law, which to Paul’s 
mind was so fundamental to the gospel he preached as to constitute the 
truth without which it could not be the gospel (cf. Gal. 1:6, 7 with 2:1-5; 
3:7-14). This forms the background of the argument which Paul pro- 

ceeds to make. 

It is understood, of course, that this argument is reproduced here only 
in outline, though at the same time it is recognized that it extends through- . 
i out the rest of the chapter—the return to the epistolary discussion being 
ei too evidently at 3:1 to admit of any portion of our passage belonging out- 
f side of the specific rebuke of Peter. 

(1) First the inconsistency of Peter’s action is stated in an epigram- 
matic clause, the significance of which has not always been fully brought 
out. “If thou, born and brought up a Jew (Ei od “Iovdaios irdpyxwr), 
livest as a gentile and not as a Jew (@0vxds ‘lovdaixds fis 
—the adverbs here naturally being restricted to the matter of meats and 
foods), how canst thou constrain the gentiles to change their manner of 
living so as to conform to Judaism (was ra dvayxdfes ?” 
The apostle is careful in his choice of words. He has used ixdpywv 
instead of ov to emphasize the innate Judaism of Peter’s position, which : 
made his fellowship with the gentiles such an acknowledgment on his 
part of the fact of Christian brotherhood (see use of #v in John 4:8). 
He has used dvayxé{ew to show the moral constraint brought to bear 
upon the gentiles by the way in which Peter had left their fellowship, as 
though such fellowship was sinful outside of Jewish living on their part. 
He uses “Iovdaifev instead of repeating “lovdaixés fs, to show that 
what the gentiles were being thus constrained to do in the direction of 
Jewish living was really more than Peter himself was doing in keeping to 
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his Jewish manner of life. And he has cast the whole statement in the 
present tense (¢js—dvayxd{es), not to give the time of the episode, 
which, as far as Peter’s action itself was concerned, was now past, how- 
ever its influence might be yet continuing, but to state it in its simple logical 
relations apart from time. 

(2) Vss. 15, 16: So far Paul has used the pronoun of direct personal 
address (ov), for the argument is personally addressed to Peter. He 
now broadens out into the use of the general personal pronoun (jets), 
for in what he is to say all Jews, himself as well as Peter, are included; 
it is, in fact, a statement of the common doctrinal ground on which all 
Christians stand, though presented from the view-point of the Jew, for 
the sake of emphasizing the argument in its application to Peter’s case. 
‘‘We who are by nature (¢vce:) Jews, and so (xai, sequential) not sinners 
of the gentiles (duaprwAof used here—as is evident from the conditioning 
words, é€ €@vwv, which precede it—in the technical sense of those outside 
the theocracy, cf. Eph. 2:12), yet (8 introducing a statement in contrast 
to the idea of pvce) recognizing (eédéres, causal participle to the follow- 
ing verb, émorevoapev) [the general truth] that not from the source of 
works of law is a man justified, but through faith which rests on Jesus 
Christ (Incod objective genitive), even (xa/) we (jets, repetition 
of the jets of vs. 15, in order to bring its subject nearer the verb) have 
believed unto («is, with accusative, to express the directive object of the faith) 
Christ Jesus, in order that we might be justified from the source of a faith, 
which rests on Christ, and not from the source of works of law; for from 
the source of works of law shall no flesh be justified.” 

The passage has been rendered literally in order that the full signifi- 
cance of Paul’s choice of prepositions might be brought out. Both works 
and faith are looked upon in the light of media of acceptance with God. 
This idea of mediating cause can be variously expressed—most clearly 
by with the genitive (8a micrews “Inood); also by é« with 
the genitive épywv miorews Xpirrod)—the preposition repre- 
senting the voues or the wiorts as the source from which the justification 
is secured, and so the ground of the justifying. It can even be expressed 
by év with the dative, especially with persons (e. g., Luke 11:19, 20), 
or by the simple dative (e. g., Rom. 3:28, where Paul uses the dative of 
iors with dxaodoGat, though da and éx with the genitive form are his almost 
exclusive method of expressing the mediating cause of justification). The 
statement of the passage is simply to the effect that.the Jewish Christians, 
in spite of their training under the influence of the ceremonial law, had 
come to God for justification through faith in Jesus Christ, realizing that 
no justification was possible for anyone through works of law. 
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One phrase in this clause has been grossly misinterpreted and, without a 
fair grammatical rendering, must always be open to misunderstanding. 
It is the opening phrase of vs. 16. This is often read as though it implied 
that a man could not be justified by works unless these works were done 
in a spirit of faith in Christ. It has been used as an authoritative passage 
for the doctrine of penance and good works; but it is so used only by ignor- 
ing the universal statement at the close of vs. 16 which renders justification 
by works of law under any condition impossible. The apparent contra- 
diction in this clause disappears when its plain grammatical construction 
is recognized. Ei wy is always exceptive to the emphatic word preceding. 
In this case it is the negative verb od dixaodra, and not the entire sen- 
tence which has the emphasis. The exception which « my introduces, 
therefore, is taken to the general idea of “‘not justified,” not to the specific 
idea of ‘‘not by works justified;” and the sentence as a whole is grammat- 
ically rendered, ‘‘knowing that not justified is a man by the works of the 
law (which was equivalent to saying that a man was not justified at all; 
for this way of justification was the only way mankind practically knew 
anything about before Christ came, cj. Eph. 3:5, 9), except he be justified 


through faith in Christ.” 


(3) Vss. 17, 18: Paul now proceeds to measure Peter’s action up to 
this norm of doctrinal truth and to expose its absurdity. In vs. 17 he does 
this by means of a. syllogistic statement in which the right premise is 
stated—as it was involved in this doctrinal truth just presented—and then 
from this right premise a false conclusion is drawn, which reduces Peter’s 
position to the extremity of folly. “‘But if, seeking to be justified in Christ 
{on the basis of this common doctrinal truth that justification is impos- 
sible elsewise], we ourselves have been found (eipéOyyev—in the sense of 
proved results) to be technical sinners (duaprwAoé as above, vs. 15—only 
here used of the Jews who, standing helpless of any justification through 
their law, practically occupied the place of gentiles), does Christ then 
become a minister of actual sin? God forbid.” (dpa [requiring a negative 
answer, only twice used in the New Testament: Acts 8:30; Luke 18:8] 
Xpurrds dpaprias [real sin, in distinction from the technical idea involved 
in dpaprwdot] Suixovos; i yévorro). 

This is a keen thrust at Peter’s inconsistency. He admitted the prin- 
ciple that in forsaking the law as a ground of justification and coming to 
Christ by faith, the Jew practically stood with the gentile (see the conclud- 
ing words of his address before the Council, Acts 15:11); and yet, by with- 
drawing from fellowship with the gentile Christians in the way he had 
done, he had in fact maintained that the gentiles’ position was one of real 
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sin, and that, in so far as Christ had announced the forsaking of the law 
as the only way of salvation, he had made himself to the Jew a minister of 
actual sin. 

In vs. 18 he takes the other side of Peter’s action and shows its fatality 
of attitude toward the law, which was a cherished institution with all the 
sentimental Jews. He adopts the first person singular pronoun, putting 
himself for the moment in Peter’s place: ‘‘For, if the things which I tore 
down (xaréAvoa) these [same] things I build again (oixodouo), I make 
myself a transgressor” (wapaBdryv éyavtov ovnordvw [establish and 
constitute myself such by making this return)]. Grammatically this 
verse stands as the confirming ground of pa yévorro—‘Christ is not a 
minister of sin; for if I do here as you have done, I make myself a trans- 
gressor of this very law which by my return to it I was supposedly observ- 
ing.”” The question, of course, is in what way Peter so transgressed the 
law. Certainly not as a mere sinner against its precepts;.for this he was 
anyway in common with all mankind; rather in some special way, in which 
he would not be transgressing, were he not to return to its observance. 
An intimation of what that way might be is given generally in Rom. 7: 
7-13, where the spiritual effect of the law upon the sinner is shown to be 
a consciousness of sin, and specifically in Gal. 3:23, where the function 
of the law is declared to be that of preparing us to come to Christ (cj. the 
even more specific statement of Gal. 3:23, where the force of ydépw should 
be noted). What Peter transgressed in his return to the law’s observ- 
ance was the divine intent and purpose of the law to make him conscious 
of the uselessness of its observance as a means of salvation, and so to bring 
him to that state of hopelessness which would turn him to Christ alone 
for help. : 

(4) Vs. 19: That this is the meaning of the apostle is evident from the 
following verse, which describes the spiritual relation to the law into which 
a man comes in leaving it to go to Christ: .“‘ For I through the law died to 
the law, that I might live to God” (éy® yap 8a vouov vouw dréBavov 
iva @e@ {yow). From this statement it is clear, not only that this rela- 
tion is one of complete severance of all ties (véum drébavov—dativus 
commodi in the broadest sense), but that this severance of ties was brought 
about through the instrumentality of the law itself (81a véuov; cf. Rom. 
7:7, && évrodjjs), and had for its purpose a life which should no longer 
be one of bondage under its power and claims, but one of freedom in new 
relations to God (iva @eg {jow—again the dativus commodi in the broad- 
est sense). This statement is appended to the preceding one of rapaBarnv 
épavtov oumotdvw as its reason and justifying ground. So that what 
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the apostle means is: ‘‘In returning to the observance of the law [as Peter 
has done] I make myself a transgressor of its very plan and purpose; for 
if I have responded rightly to its intended spiritual effect upon me, I have 
come to such a consciousness of its helplessness for my salvation that I 
have not only severed all dependence upon it for that result, but in my 
living have turned wholly from it to Christ, so that he and not the law is 
the supreme thing of life.” 

Vs. 20: The statement of his change in relationship to the law is then 
summed up in the phrase, “‘with Christ am I crucified” (Xpeorg [emphatic 
by position] evvecravpwpa [a sharing in that death of Christ which relieved 
him from all dependence upon the law for salvation; cf. Gal. 6:14; Col. 
2:20]; while the statement of his new relationship to God is developed in 
the clause: ‘Yes (8€, ascensive), I no longer live, but (8€, contrastive) 
Christ liveth in me; in fact (8€, ascensive), the life I now live in the flesh 
(é€v oapxi, in general for the physical environment) I live by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and so («xaé, sequential) gave himself for me.” 
In other words, this new life of Paul’s was no mere sharing in the benefits 
of Christ’s death, but an actual death of a former life; and, further, it was 
no mere replacement of that old life with a new life of his own, but with 
the actual life of Christ in his living—in fact, the life which Paul is now 
living, open though it is to the sinful influences of his physical environment 
(év oapxi), is a life which is actually lived only in the element, and conse- 
quently under the power of his personal relationship of dependence (év ziora, 
1 Tim. 2:15) upon this crucified Christ. 

Vs. 21: The statement of the concluding verse shows the bearing of 
all this position of law freedom upon God’s gracious relationship to man. 
“T do not set aside (a6er@, render a6erdv, without a place [1 Tim. 5:12]) 
the grace of God” (rHv xdpw rod @eot—on which grace Peter, in com- 
mon with all Christians, depended for salvation [by asserting that salva- 
tion is possible only by freedom from dependence upon the law]). This 
statement is then followed by a statement of its ground and reason, which 
is so phrased as to amount to an assertion that he does practically just the 
opposite thing: ‘‘For (ydép, argumentative) if through the law there was 
righteousness (Scacoowvy, acceptance with God as righteous, justification), 
then Christ died without cause (Swpedy, as a gift, gratuitously, unneces- 
sarily), since his death would be for the securing of that result which the 
law itself was sufficient to accomplish.” 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: 1 THESS. 5: 19-22. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Td rveipa py cBevvute, mpodyreias py mavra Soxipatere, 
Td Kadov Karéxere, mavtds rovnpod 
—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


Quench not the Spirit. 
Despise not prophesyings. 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 


Abstain from all appearance of evil. 
—Authorized Version, 1611. 


Quench not the spirit; despise not prophesyings; prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good; abstain from every form of evil. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Do not stifle the voice of the Spirit; do not make light of prophetic gifts. 
Bring everything to the test; cling to what is good; hold aloof from every 


form of wickedness. 
—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1got. 


Quench not the Spirit; 
Nor despise preaching; 
But, examining everything, 
Secure the noble, 


And refrain from every appearance of wickedness. 
—Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1gor. 


Quench not the Spirit, despise not prophecies: test everything, retain 
the good, abstain from every kind of evil. 
—Moffatt, Historical New Testament, Igor. 


Quench not the Spirit, nor despise prophesyings: but on the other hand 
do not rashly give heed without testing them. In fact, test all things. 
This is a universal law from which spiritual experiences are not exempt. 
Hold fast the good, withhold yourself from every evil appearance. 

—Lightfoot, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895. 
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Do not quench the Spirit; do not think meanly of utterances of prophecy ; 
but test all such, and retain hold of the good. Hold yourselves aloof from 
every form of evil. 


—Weymouth, Modern Speech New Testament, 1903. 


Never suppress the Spirit. 
Never consider the declarations of God’s truth of no account. 
Put everything to the test. 
Hold fast to what is noble. 
Keep away from every kind of wickedness. 
—Ballentine, American Bible, 1gor. 


Welcome God’s Spirit; respect his gifts, testing them all, preserving and 
using only what is helpful to the spiritual life. 
—Stevens, Messages of the Bible, 1900. 


In your worship as Christians do not suppress the promptings and 
manifestations of the divine Spirit, and do not underestimate the value of 
that preaching which consists in the inspired, hortatory setting forth of 
gospel truth. Judge carefully what contributions to your worship are 
helpful and cultivate those, avoiding everything that does not promote 


your spiritual welfare. 
—BIBLICAL Wortp. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 


IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Vil. THE MESSAGES OF THE PROPHETIC NARRATIVES J AND E. 


§ 8i. Understanding that the Judean Prophetic Narrative 
Called J (§ 58, 1) had its origin in southern Israel between 
800 and 850 B. C., we may ask ourselves: What was its 
message? What ideas, new and old, concerning God, and 
man, and life did it teach to the people of that period? This 
message, we must note, is not the story, nor the series of 
stories, which J contains, but the lesson which these stories 
were meant to convey. It will be discovered by (a) analyzing 
the stories one by one, (6) determining the underlying ideas, 
and (c) studying the point of connection between these ideas 
and the times of the prophet who tells the story. The follow- 
ing selections will perhaps indicate the scope of the narrative 
and furnish a basis for the inquiry proposed: 

1. The formation of man after the animals; the garden 
of Eden, and the temptation; sim, followed by the curse 
and expulsion from the garden. 

2. The murder of Abel by Cain; the building of the first 
city, and the progress of sin in the development of the arts 
of civilization. 

3. The sinful intercourse between angels and women, 
the birth of giants; further development of sin, followed 
by the deluge, in which all are destroyed save the family of 
Noah. 

4. The beginning of vine-culture and drunkenness; the 
further growth of sin, followed by the confusion of tongues 
and the dispersion, with the selection of Abraham’s line. 

5. The stories of the several collateral branches of 
Abraham’s family, viz., Moab and Ammon, Ishmael, Arab 
descendants through Keturah, and others with the selection 
of Isaac’s line. 
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a ae 6. The stories of Esau and Jacob, with the account of 
24~ Jacob’s sons. 
a fost: 7. The story of Joseph, sold into Egypt, who becomes 


Pharaoh’s chief minister, with the settlement of Jacob and 
his sons in Egypt. 
Bued. 2:19-006, 8. The oppression of Israel in Egypt; Moses; his sojourn 

, ob-35, 35. in Midian; his commission; the struggle with Pharaoh, the 

7 7 passage of the Red Sea, and the march to Sinai. 
Exod., chaps, 20- g. The covenant made at Sinai; the revolt and massacre; 
24, Eo Rat the journey toward Canaan; the spying of the land; the 
:a5; determination of the route around Edom and Moab and 
ate, through the kingdom of Sihon. 
a 10. The stories of Balaam. 
, 11. The story of Moses’s death, and of Joshua, his suc- 
3x, cessor; the passage of the Jordan; the capture of Jericho and 
S38, 2a: ‘chap. Ai; the covenant made at Shechem. 
= Keep in mind (1) that J is history (not like D, § 29, 5, 
which is largely legal), and that this history indicates the 
spirit of the prophet (not, like P, § 29, 5, which is strongly 
priestly) ; (2) that J, like other prophets, speaks for God, i. e., 
he interprets the events of past times from the point of view 
of God, as he conceives him; (3) that J selects only such 
material as will enable him to accomplish the purpose he 
has in mind; (4) that his selection, therefore, will be greatly 
affected by his thought concerning God and sin, i. ¢., by 
the thought on these subjects which he wishes to present to 
his contemporaries.* 

§ 82. Constructive Study.—Study each section of J included in the 
analysis given above (§ 82), with a view to collecting data that will throw 
light upon the following heads: 

1. The prophetic character of the narrative. 

2. The idea of God which it represents, including all references to an 
overruling providence. 

3. The idea entertained concerning man and his relation to God, sin, 
and deliverance. 

4. The ethical standards which the narrative seems to advocate. 

t The pragmatic element in J (and in E) is, of course, but slightly manifest, if 
we compare it with the later representation of this same element in D and P. At the 
same time, neither J nor E may be regarded as a collection of uncolored folk-lore. Cf. 
GerorcE F. Moorg, art. “Historical Literature,” Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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5. The attitude indicated toward forms of worship. 
6. The feeling of the writer toward outside nations and his idea of 
Israel’s future as a nation. 
7. The degree of importance attached to the land of Canaan and the 
representations made concerning it. 
§ 83. The Prophetic Element in the narrative as a whole 
should be formulated. In connection with such effort— 
1. Study the general framework of the narrative, from 
the story of Eden to the settlement in Canaan: (1) Isa definite 
purpose to be discovered? Does this purpose relate to the 
origin of the people of Israel? (2) Is there evidence of a 
desire to connect Jehovah with this origin and with its subse- 
quent development ? 
2. Is the spirit throughout that of insight into Jehovah’s 
plans, recognition of the consequences of sin, ensaocame 
toward higher ideals of life ? 
3. Is there a reflective element to be seen in the fondness 
for incorporating (1) songs and sayings which involve Gen. 6:1-43 6:5— 
anthropological observations, or (2) remarks which contain . i 
reference to the origin of customs and of names? (3) Is it 
possible to make out quite clearly a definite purpose which, 
one may suppose, explains the presence in the collection of a 
given story, or, at all events, its general form and coloring ? 
4. Is there evident everywhere a strong interest in the 
national, as distinguished from the institutional,? side of 
affairs? Why is this element to be treated as pre-eminently 
prophetic ? 
5. To what extent is the predictive element present ? 
Consider, e. g., (1) the first prediction concerning the history gen. 3:14, 15. 
of sin, its long struggle with mankind, but the final triumph 
of humanity, though wounded in the conflict; (2) the repre- 9:26, 27. 
sentation of the relations of Shem, Ham, and Japheth; (3) Gem. 1:1-3; 13: 
14-17; 15:1-8. 
the patriarchal blessings (involving great numbers, great 27:27-29. 
prosperity, and blessing to the world) placed in the mouth of 4°87. 
(a) Abraham, (b) Isaac, and (c) Jacob; (4) the forecast of Numb. 24:17-19. 
Israel’s relation to the nations. How far, now, are these 
‘utterances the very message of the prophet for his times, 


2 The narrative of the origin of the Passover (Exod. 12: 3-16) is the only instance 
in which extended consideration is given in J to any institution. 
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27:24-34' 
14; 32:43-50. 


; of (1) Abraham, representing the ideal of intimate acquaint- 
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and placed for rhetorical and homiletical purpose in the 
form of prediction ? 

6. Is there to be noted throughout the narrative a tend- 
ency toward idealism? Just how can this best be defined ? 
Does the writer present pictures of life, which he would have 
his contemporaries observe in order that their life, still lower 
than the ideals presented, may be lifted to a higher plane ? 
Consider the picture thus presented in the pen-portrait 


ance and communion with Jehovah; (2) Isaac and Jacob, 
Sramsiiowrin the superiority of the Hebrews in all relations 


with other peoples because of their especial relation to Jeho- 
:i—44: vah; (3) Joseph, representing the vindication and triumph 
: of the pure and upright, notwithstanding the machinations 
Bxod. 1:6-12, 140; of wicked opponents; (4) the oppression in Egypt and deliver- 
15a; 8:20-9:7; ance from the same, representing the wonderful power of 
Jehovah in triumphing over the mighty gods of Egypt; (5) 
the giving of the law on Sinai, teaching the awful sanctity 
Numb. 14:41-45; Of Jehovah and the absolute authority of his law; (6) Moses, 
peers 3 representing the ideal of a national leader, taking every step 
Josh. 5:13-15; 6: in absolute dependence upon the guidance of Jehovah; (7) 
16b, 17; 7:2—8: : 
17, 19-23. Joshua, representing courage and success due to obedience 
to Jehovah’s command to exterminate the Canaanites. 

§ 84. Constructive Study.—Consider the message, in general, intended 
for people living 800 to 850 B. C. contained in a presentation of (1) Israel’s 
actual origin under circumstances of so peculiar and elevated a character; 
(2) the origin of Israel’s neighbors under circumstances of an entirely oppo- 
site character; (3) the origin of customs (e. g., marriage) and of names 
(e. g., Jacob and Israel); (4) stories like that of Cain and Abel, or the 
angels and women, or the elevation of Joseph, or deliverance from Egypt, 
or the giving of the law on Sinai; (5) so many points relating to the nation 
as such, at a time when Israel believed herself to be a nation side by 
side with other nations; (6) predictions assuring plenty and prosperity; 
the degradation of enemies, and victory and world-power for Israel herself; 
(7) pictures of ideal life for individual and for nation. 

§ 85. The Conception of God, of supernatural beings, 
and of an overruling providence is after all, the most funda- 
mental element in the message of any prophet. What was 
J’s conception of God ? 


34: 
Exod. 19:20-25; 
34:1-28. 
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1. Consider (1) the significance of the fact that Jehovah 
is everywhere, from the earliest times to the end, the name 
and title of the Deity; (2) the principal meanings which 
have been suggested for Jehovah.s 

2. Inquire into (1) the writer’s representation of Jehovah 
as doing many things ordinarily ascribed to men, some of 
them being quite undignified; e. g., (2) as molding, blowing, 
smelling, coming down; also (6) as fearing, repenting, argu- 2:7; 8:21; 11:7. 
ing, etc.; note, further, (c) the still more strange represen- 32:24-30; Exod. 
tations in the stories of the wrestling of Jacob and the cir- — 
cumcision of Moses; and (2) the proper interpretation of 
this material (a) as expressing J’s conception of God, (b) 
as reflecting the opinion of J’s times. ‘ 

3. Note the agents through whom Jehovah is repre- 
sented as acting in his intercourse with men, viz., (1) Gen. 16:7: 24:7. 
angels—what was the idea entertained in J’s times of the ®*°* 3:75 
nature, abode, and function of angels? (2) captains of the 7. 
hosts—what is meant by ‘‘hosts”’ in this phrase, and in the 
phrase Jehovah of hosts ?4 (3) pillar of cloud and fire— kxoa. 13:21. 


3 For example: (1) ““The One who is” (LIEBLEIN); (2) the Hebrew equivalent of 
the name of one of the Egyptian gods of light (RoTH, Geschichte unserer abendlindischen 
Philosophie, Vol. 1, p. 175, note); (3) a translation of the Egyptian phrase “Nuk pu 
nuk”? (WAHRMUND, Babylonierthum, Israeliterthum und Christenthum, p. 119); (4) 
“He will be” (RasHI; EwALp, Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, Vol. II, pp. 337 f.); (5) “He 
who causes (rain or lightning) to fall”? (W. R. Smiru, Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, p. 423); (6) “The Feller” or “Destroyer” (StapE, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, Vol. I,-p. 429); (7) ““He who causes to be,” 7. e., Creator’ (LAGARDE; 
SCHRADER; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, Vol. II, p. 134); (8) “The. Breather” 
(WELLHAUSEN). The meaning and origin of the name are discussed in SCHULTZ, 
Old Testament Theology, Vol. II, pp. 117-39; DRIVER, Studia Biblica, Vol. I (1885), 
pp. 1-20; SPoER, “Origin and Interpretation of the Tetragrammaton,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, Vol. XVIII; BuppE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 
1-38; Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, pp. 269-308; Bau- 
DISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Vol. 1, pp. 179-254; E. Kautzscu, 
Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, pp. 625 f.; DELitzscH, Babel und Bibel, 
pp. 46f. 


4 For the meaning of this phrase see L6uR, Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos, pp. 
37-67; DRIVER, art. “ Lord of Hosts,’ Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; G. A. SMITH, 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, pp. 57 f.; E. Kautzscu, Zeitschrift fiir die alitesta- 
mentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. VI (1886), pp. 17-22; IDEM, art. “Names,” § 123, Ency- 
clopedia Biblica; 1DEM, art. “Religion of Israel,” Hast1NGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
Vol. V, pp. 636 f.; EwaLp, History of Israel, Vol. III, p. 62; ScuuLtz, Old Testament 
Theology, Vol. II, p. 141; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte 
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Exod. 33:14. 


Gen. 10:9; 
Hum, chaps, 23 


34:6. 
Q9:15-17; 
18:19; 21:33; 
28:15). 
Gen. 26:3; 28:15; 
‘umb. 14: 
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what is the force of the symbolism in this phrase? (4) a 
presence—what is meant by this? 

4. Study other representations concerning Jehovah made 
by J: (1) the instance in which his name is known and his 


3° worship accepted outside of Israel; (2) the meaning of the 


references to his being the God of the patriarchs, Abraham, 


. Isaac, and Jacob; (3) as God of heaven and earth; (4) as 
:s¢, the Judge of all the earth; (5) as a God of unrestricted 
> power; (6) as a moral God, hating sin; (7) as a God of 
: mercy to those who are in distress; (8) as a God of ever- 


lasting faithfulness to those who are his people; (9) as a 
God “‘with” and ‘‘in the midst” of his worshipers. 


5. Observe the frequent recurrence of the idea of an 
overruling providence, (1) in which the heroes have an 
abiding faith; (2) of which the progress is ‘‘irresistible and 

Numb. 11:31-35. triumphant,” against (a) the mation when antagonistic; 
— 6:96: (b) the individual whose sin takes on the form of cowardice, 

Josh. 7:2-26. fraud, or malice; or (c) the mation whose sin takes on the 
Numb. 14:41-45. form of blindness, cruelty, or deceit. 

§ 86. Constructive Study.—Formulate briefly (on the basis of § 85) J’s 
teaching to his times concerning God; and, in connection with the state- 
ment thus formulated, (1) show the progress in this teaching seen in com- 
paring the grossly anthropomorphic representation with other representa- 
tions seemingly inconsistent and vastly higher; (2) compare this teaching 
with that of Elijah and Elisha; (3) indicate the significance, for J’s times, 
of his idea that Jehovah has been worshiped as such from the earliest days 
of history and is so recognized by people of other nations; (4) indicate those 
attributes of God found in J which are new; (5) indicate those attributes 
which are taken up and emphasized by later prophets (e. g., is not the use 
of “‘with” (see above) an anticipation of Isaiah’s Immanuel? Is not his 
doctrine of a God of mercy the basis for Hosea’s doctrine of divine love ? 
Are there perhaps other cases of anticipation ?); (6) indicate those on which 
J seems to lay greatest emphasis; (7) show the peculiar appropriateness 
for J’s times of the doctrine of an overruling providence as it is presented 
by J in his résumé of the patriarchal period. 

§ 87. J’s Conception of Man, his relation to God, oy i 
of sin and deliverance, naturally depends closely upon his 
(2d ed.). pp. 201-4; WELLHAUSEN, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. V, p. 77; SCHWALLY, 


Semitische Kriegsalterthiimer, Vol. 1, p. 5; Ewatp, Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, 
Vol. II, p. 339; Borchert, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1896, pp. 619 ff. 
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doctrine of God, the one being a corollary of the other. 
What is it ? 

1 Consider (1) the story of the origin of man, including 
as it does the idea of molding from clay, the contempora- 
neous origin of animals, and the later creation of woman; 
(2) the writer’s teaching of the dualism of human nature, 
the two elements being matter (dust) and spirit, each being 
. independent of the other; (3) the character of man, viz., 
“evil from his youth.” (4) Is it of man as an individual, 
or of the people as a whole, that this prophet speaks ? 

2. Study (1) the account of the beginning of sin through 
disobedience; (2) the forecast of the struggle between sin 
and humanity, a struggle in which man will at last be victor; 
(3) the representation of the writer that sin increases with 
each forward step of civilization, that is, with the develop- 
ment of the various arts; (4) the terrible growth of sin, until 
it is so great that the race itself (except a single family) 
must perish; (5) the sin of Noah in introducing vine-culture; 
(6) the rebellion of men against the Deity, followed by the 
confusion of tongues and the dispersion. 

3. Take up, likewise, the writer’s conception of deliv- 
erance from sin, as illustrated (1) in the stories of the heroes, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses; especially their 
deliverance from evil situations consequent upon sin, e. g.,” 
Isaac’s equivocation in calling Rebekah his sister and 
Abimelech’s discovery of the deception; Jehovah blesses 
Jacob on his way to meet Esau whom he has defrauded. 
Joseph is freed from prison and made governor of Egypt 
and so enabled to help his treacherous brethren; (2) in the 
stories of the nation’s frequent deliverances, in spite of sin, 
from hostile foes, and after disgraceful acts involving rebel- 
lion and backsliding; e. g., the deliverance from Pharaoh’s 
pursuing army notwithstanding the murmuring and lack of 
confidence of the Israelites; the defeat at Gibeon of the five 
kings allied against Israel; the victory over another body of 
allies at the waters of Merom. (3) Note, likewise, (a) the 
fundamental place occupied by the idea of Jehovah’s atti- 
tude toward sin and his readiness to bring deliverance (c/. 
the name of: Joshua=Jesus=Jehovah delivers; (b) the 
-prophet’s explanation of all labor and toil, of all misery and 


Gen. 3:1-21. 
3:15, 


9:20-27. 


Gen. 26:6-13. 


32:24-29. 
45:9-11. 


14:1I-14, 


Josh. 10:1-27; 11: 


1, 4-9. 
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Gen. 3:16-19. 
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Jesh. ghae- 7; suffering; (c) the strictly national coloring of the idea which 
always appears, and the consequent uniqueness of Israel’s 
Gen. 29:26,31. | position among the nations; (d) the certainty of the disas- 
trous consequences of sin in the case of good as well as bad 
men; é. g., Jacob’s treachery repaid by that of Laban; 
: Pharaoh’s scheme for destroying Israel’s children avenged 
by the killing of the first-born of Egypt. 

4 Take up for examination those instances of deliver- 
ance, suggested by J, which perhaps point forward to the 
messianic hope and prepare the way for its realization, and 
include at all events, (1) the promise that the seed of the 
woman shall wage continual warfare with sin as represented 
by the serpent; (2) Isaac’s blessing of Jacob, which con- 
templates a future pre-eminence of Israel among the nations 

49:10. of the earth; (3) the outlook for Judah which finds expres- 
Numb. 24:17. sion in Jacob’s blessing of his sons; (4) the lofty position 
predicted for Israel in one of the oracles of Balaam. 

§ 88. Constructive Study.—Upon the basis of § 88 prepare a statement 
which will connect J’s teaching concerning sin and deliverance with the 
needs of the times of 800 to 850 B. C., remembering that never before in 
Israel’s history had the sinful character of the nation been more strongly 
pronounced, and also that, if ever in the nation’s history deliverance was 
needed, this was such a time. In this statement include (1) a definition of 
sin as it seems to have been understood in these days; (2) a catalogue of 
the acts which are regarded as sinful; (3) a definition, also, of the word 
“deliverance,” with reasons for using this term rather than the more 
technical word “‘salvation;” (4) specific instances of national deliverance 
between 800 and goo B. C., with specific instances, likewise, of what might 
be called the very opposite of deliverance. 

§ 89. The Ethical Standards of J are closely related to 
the writer’s doctrine of sin (§ 87); but some phases of the 
subject deserve, perhaps, independent study. 

1. Consider (1) the frankness with which J represents 
the shortcomings of the patriarchs; e. g., (a) the deception 
practiced by Abraham; (6) the similar deception practiced 

j1f 36: by Isaac; (c) the crookedness of Jacob’s policy; (d) the 
; polygamy of Abraham and Jacob; (2) the sintplicity, and, 

in fact, seeming unconcern, with which certain immoral 
transactions are described; e. g., (a) the incest of Lot with 

his own daughters; (6) the immoral conduct.of Judah; (c) 
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the treacherous and cruel treatment of the men of Shechem 34-19, 26, 295-31. 
by the sons of Jacob; (d) the drunkenness of Noah; (3) the g:aof. 


foundation on which the distinction between right and 
wrong is based; (a) is it law, or the personal relation to 


Jehovah ? (6) in what respect and why are Abraham and | 


Noah for example, standards, by comparison with whom 
others are tested? (c) what other great types of moral 
rectitude are put forward? (d) in what sense were Adam 
and Eve, Pharaoh and Esau types of an opposite charac- 
ter? (e) what, after all, was the complete duty of man 
according to J ? 

2. Study the relation of the foregoing facts to J’s times: 
(1) How far is the representation here given a reflection of 
the higher standards of the period? In how far does J 
hold up ideals which have thus far never been realized ? 
(2) What, briefly, were the national shortcomings between 
800 and goo B. C.? What were, perhaps, the most striking 
individual vices of this period? (3) How definite in J is 
Elijah’s conception of righteousness on the part of rulers? 
(4) To what extent does J really adopt the ethical code of 
the Decalogue? (5) Does the /ex talionis, or law of revenge, 
appear to have prevailed in these times? (6) State in a few 
words J’s ethical message to his times. 


§ 90. Attitude toward Worship.— 

1. Prepare a statement which will present J’s attitude 
toward the prevailing method of worship, including (1) the 
use of altars; (2) the conception of the offering, a present of 
fruit or from the flock; (3) its cleanness or uncleanness; (4) 
the use of fire; (5) the necessity of having a priest; (6) the 
use of the oracle; (7) reference to sacred trees, or wells, or 
stones; (8) the significance of the large number of stones 
which are associated with sanctuaries; (9) the emphasis 
placed on the Passover; (10) the large ritualistic element 
in the J edition of the Book of the Covenant. 

2. Compare this with the observance of the cult in 
J’s times, and determine (1) whether J is in any sense under 
Canaanitish or Baalistic influence; does he possess Elijah’s 
point of view? (2) Is he hostile to the high-piaces? (3) 
What ideals, if any, does he present for adoption? -(4) 
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Formulate his message on this subject in a proposition of 
fifty words. 

§ 91. The .Outside World and Israel as a Nation.— 
What are J’s representations on this subject ? 

1. Consider the influence on Israel’s own thought con- 
cerning herself of (1) the study of the deliverance from 
Egypt, an event marking Israel’s birth as a nation; (2) the 
idea which is now entertained of Israel’s special mission to 
the world; (3) the assurance given, doubtless many times, 
that she is to occupy a place of political supremacy. 

2. Observe, further, that, in general, J’s point of view 
with reference to Israel’s world-relations is large and. broad, 
as is shown (1) by the world-stories which were collected 
and made an introduction to Israel’s history; (2) by the 
very neighborly relations which the patriarchs are repre- 
sented as sustaining to those about them; (3) by the attitude 
toward the religious institutions of other nations which from 
time to time appears. 

3. Note (1) that, while no allusion has yet been made 
which points to the actual separation of Israel from the 


‘world at large, other nations are represented as serving 


Israel, and likewise Israel’s god Jehovah (cj. the later 
specific statements of a different character); (2) that Israel’s 
superiority is clearly indicated in J’s stories of the origin of 
(a) Moab and Ammon, (b) Esau, (c) Canaan, (d) various 
Arab tribes; (3) that apparently no difficulty is seen in the 
fact that Joseph marries an Egyptian; Moses, a Midianite; 
(4) that definite promises of land and national life are made 
to the patriarchs from time to time, while the necessity is 
clearly seen of training the nation for its work; (5) the 
messianic import involved in these assurances. 


§ 92. Constructive Study.—In view of the extreme importance which 
must attach to J’s conceptions on this question of Israel’s relation to the 
nations, prepare a statement, based on § 91, which will show (1) the 


importance of a definite policy at this particular time in Israel’s history; 


(2) what we may suppose to have been the essence of J’s position on this 
question. It is of special interest to inquire (a) whether the idea of isola- 
tion has yet prevailed to any extent; (b) the wisdom of the policy, from a 
pedagogical point of view, of bringing Israel into touch with the other 
nations; (c) the falsity of the view which treats Israel even from Abraham’s 
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times as “‘cut off’”’ from the world; (d) the influence of the prophets in con- 


vincing Israel of her world-mission. 


$93. The Relation Sustained to J by Later Prophets 
and by J to later prophets is of importance in determining 
with exactitude J’s own position. Consider— 

1. The ideas of J, already mentioned, which were 
taken up and developed by later prophecy; e. g., (1) the 
conception of Jehovah (§ 86) as faithful, merciful, just, 
hating sin, all-powerful, and ever-present among his people, 
all of which attributes are dwelt upon by Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah; (2) the conception of sin (§ 88) as essentially 
a product of the will of man, and the large place given to 
pointing out the evil effects of sin; is not this characteristic 
of all genuine prophecy? (3) the germ of the messianic 
hope (§ 87, 4) which became later so large an element in 
prophetic thought; and (4) the conception of Israel’s 
mission to the world in general (§ 92). 

2. Specific allusions to the traditions and utterances of 
J found in the prophecies of Amos and Hosea; e. g., (1) 
citations of the Exodus and wilderness wanderings as proofs 
of the wonderful power and goodness of Jehovah; (2) other 
references to incidents and customs of the wilderness period; 
(3) references to the overthrow of the cities of the plain; 
(4) the attitude of J toward the ancient sanctuaries, in con- 
trast with that of Amos and Hosea as seen in their allusions to 
Bethel, Beersheba, Shechem, Gilead; (5) the two conflicting, 
estimates of Jacob represented in Hos., chap. 12, and their 
relation to J’s attitude toward the patriarch; (6) the thought 
that Jehovah had known Israel as expressed by Amos, and 
the similar representation in J that Jehovah had known 
Abraham for a special purpose; (7) the conception that 


Israel’s attitude toward Jehovah constituted a rejection of — 


him as their God, so prominent in Amos and Hosea, is 
already present in J. 


On the teachings of J see especially: CARPENTER AND HARFORD- 
BattrerssBy, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 98-104; App1s, The Docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. lii-liv; Kent, The Beginnings of 
Hebrew History (1904), pp. 31-34; DRIVER, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 119 f.; McFapyEn, 
The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, pp. 76-83; 
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Hos. 12:9; 13:4. 


Am. 5:25; Hos. 9: 
10; 12:9. 
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4:15: 6:8f.; 10: 
15; 12:4, 11. 

Hos., chap. 12. 


Am. 3:2; cf. Gen. 
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GUNKEL, The Legends of Genesis (1901); Briccs, Higher Criticism 
of the Hexateuch, pp. 146-54; W. R. Harper, articles in Hebraica 
for 1888-91; H. P. Smiru, Old Testament History, pp. 210 f.; Durr, 
Old Testament Theology, Vol. II, pp. 279-318. 

HOo.zincER, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 111-13, 120-38; 
IDEM, Genesis erklart (“‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment”), pp. xvi, xvii; BAupissin, Einleitung in die Biicher des 
Alten Testamentes, §30; BAENTSCH, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri 
(“Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament”), pp. xvi-xx. 

§ 94. Understanding that the Prophetic Narrative E 
(§ 58, 2) had its origin in northern Israel between 800 and 
750 B. C., we are to ask ourselves the same question that 
was suggested concerning J (§ 85): What was his message ? 
It will be noted, at the very outset, that, since J and E are 
both prophets or prophetic schools, and live about the same 
time, great similarity will be expected in their teachings. In 
the study of E emphasis may be placed on points in which he 
differs from J. The fact that one wrote primarily for 
southern Israel, the other for northern Israel, will explain 
many of the points in respect to which differences are found. 
The following passages may be regarded as representative . 
of E: 

1. Abraham’s deception of Abimelech with reference to 
Sarah. 

2. The expulsion of Hagar and her son from Abraham’s 
family. 

3. The proposed sacrifice of Isaac. 


31:19-24,26,28-30,. 4. The flight of Jacob from Laban with the theft of 


32-42, 5I—32:1. 


35:1-5, 66-8. 


40:1—41: 40. 


42:8-26,29-37 ; 45: 
21b-27; §0:15- 
20. 

Exod. 2:1-10. 


17:8-16. 
18:12-27. 


Numb. 11:16, 
Daut. 33:1-25. 


Laban’s gods. 
5. Jacob’s journey to Bethel where he builds an 
altar. 
6. Joseph’s experiences in prison and his interpretation 
of Pharaoh’s dream. 
7. Joseph’s treatment of his brethren in Egypt. 
8. The birth of Moses and his adoption by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 
9. Israel’s victory over Amalek. 
10. Jethro’s advice to Moses concerning the administra- 
tion of justice. 
11. The story of the seventy elders. 
12. The blessing of Moses. 
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§ 95. E’s Distinctive Work may be grouped very sum- 
marily along the lines. already indicated for J. These 
include— 

1. A strongly marked prophetic character, which is seen 
in (1) the representation of Abraham as a prophet; (2) the 
ascribing of Elohim’s spirit to Joseph; (3) the lifting of 
Moses to the highest possible position in prophecy; (4) the 
representation of Miriam as a prophetess, and of Balaam 
as a prophet, although a non-Israelite; (5) the continuation 
of the divine direction through the seventy elders; (6) the 
characterization of Joshua as Moses’s minister and as the 
servant of Jehovah; (7) the presentation (although rare) of 
predictions concerning Israel’s greatness, including fore- 
casts of the future by Isaac and Jacob; and, still further, 
(8) the hero-stories which are intended to serve as ideals for 
the Israel of the writer’s own day, and, as such, to be 
_ regarded as his anticipations, in fact his predictions, of 
Israel’s future glory; (9) the general representation of theo- 
cratic guidance and control which prevails. 

2. A conception of God characterized by several striking 
facts; viz.: (1) the recognition of three different stages of 
growth, including (a) the situation of Israel’s early ances- 
tors, when polytheism and idolatry were in vogue; (b) the 
_ religion of Abraham, and especially that of Jacob, who has 

seen the angels of Elohim and immediately introduces a 
reformation in his clientage by burying the strange gods 
under the oak at Shechem; (c) this is followed by the later 
revelation of Jehovah; (2) the use of Elohim as the word 
for the Deity, until Jehovah is revealed, and its continuation 
afterward side by side with Jehovah and in certain special 
phrases; (3) the frequent allusion to angels; (4) the frequent 
use of the dream as a means of revelation, especially in the 
story of Joseph; (5) the very significant use of the plural 
of the verb when employed as a predicate to the word for 
God—Elohim; (6) the fact that the representations of the 
Deity are generally less crude than those of J, and partake 
far less of the anthropomorphic character; (7) the use of 
the phrase ‘‘fear of Isaac;” the sacred stone; the pillar at 
the door of the tent speaking; the stone of witness; (8) the 
peculiar representation of the deity as “trying” his people; 
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(9) the custom of treating important events as the result of 
the direct action of the Deity, and not as having come about 
through the interposition of human effort; (10) the use by 
the Deity of men to accomplish his plans, although they 
may be ignorant of them or hostile to them. 
3. Other characteristic teachings may, perhaps, be grouped 
Ci. Gen..chags. 6 together, the more important being (1) a desire to shield 
the reputation of the patriarchs by relieving them of the 
responsibility in certain transactions, thus showing a keener 
Gen. 28:22; 8:200; ethical sense than J exhibited; (2) a definite recognition of 
3:7- the patriarchal cultus, including the tent of meeting (which 
was placed under the charge of Joshua, rather than Aaron 
om. 20:1-17; at: and his sons), altars, pillars, but no priests; (3) a lack of 
interest in the outside world, and in the connection of Israel’s 
history with this world, but an attitude toward neighboring 
nations altogether friendly; (4) points of contact with Amos 
and Hosea; cj., e. g., (a) the widely differing conceptions of 
Hos.4:13f.;8:11f. Israel’s future in E and Amos; (0) the contrast between 
. the attitude of E and that of the prophets toward the high- 
Hos. 9:10; cf. places and ancient sanctuaries of Canaan; (c) Hosea’s 
reference to the sin of Israel in joining themselves unto 
Amos 2 233 cf. Baal-peor; (¢@) Amos’s allusion to the great stature of the 
“"" Amorites; (e) the high ethical standard of Hosea and Amos 


Amos 1:2—2:3; as related to the corresponding standards of E; (/) the atti- 


tude of E toward the surrounding nations, and that of Amos 


and Hosea toward them. 


§ 96. Constructive Study.—Formulate, on the basis of § 95, the 
special points to be noted in E’s message to his times, including (1) that 
which is new in E as compared with J; (2) that which is different in E as 
compared with J; (3) that which is lacking in E as compared with J. 


On the teachings of E see: CARPENTER AND HarForD-BATTERSBY, The Hex- 
ateuch, Vol. I, pp. 110-20; DRIVER, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed.), pp. 118 f.; App1s, The Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. liv, lv; KENT, 
The Beginnings of Hebrew History, pp. 34 f.; MCFADYEN, The Messages of the Prophet- 
ic and Priestly Historians, pp. 76-83; Briccs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 
pp. 146-54; W. R. Harpe, articles in Hebraica for 1888-91; H. P. Smiru, Old Testa- 
ment History, pp. 219 f.; Durr, Old Testament Theology, Vol. II, pp. 457-89. 

Houzincer, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 197-212, IDEM, Genesis erklart 
(“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament’’) pp. xviii, xix; BAUDIssIN, Ein- 
leitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes, §30; BAENTSCH, Exodus-Leviticus-N umeri 
(“Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament”’), pp. xxviii—xxxii. 


§97. The Early Laws of the Israelitish nation’ found 
in three main groups—viz., the Decalogue, the larger and 
smaller books of the Covenant—stand related to the prophecy 
of this period in three ways: (1) they are codified in this 
period—a step which involved general and, indeed, official 
acceptance; (2) they are appropriated and made a part of 
the prophetic history of JE—a step which signifies their 
endorsement by these prophets; (3) they serve as the legal 
basis for the prophetic utterance until the year 621 B. C. 
They may rightly be regarded as representing prophetic 
thought. Accordingly, the following study is suggested 
with a view to determining the character of the prophetic 
message which was conveyed through these codes to the 
people of the ninth and tenth centuries B. C. . 

1. An examination of the principal passages relating 
to God, and a formulation of the results; viz., (a) the idea 
of Jehovah’s jealousy—what is meant by this term? (5) the 
prohibition of improper use of the divine name—what is 
involved here? (c) the thought of God as bestowing the 
blessings of crops and herds; (d) the thought of God as 
Israel’s God. 

2. Similar treatment of passages in which allusion is 
made to actions or conduct which may be termed trans- 
gressions against God; e. g., idolatry, polytheism, improper 
use of the divine name, sorcery, blasphemy, uncleanness. 

3. Similar treatment of passages in which allusion is 
made to worship, dealing, e. g., with the sabbath, the altar, 
offerings of first-fruits, sacrifices, clean and unclean, the 
feasts. 

4 A classification of the laws involving the relation of 
man to man in various activities of life, together with a 
statement of the fundamental principles which seem to 
underlie these enactments; e. g., those relating to (a) per- 
sonal injuries and loss of life; (6) theft and violation of 
trust; (c) the rights of slaves; (d) filial reverence; (e) dam- 
age to property; (/) loans; (g) testimony; (4) the exercise of 
kindness; (7) bribery; (7) covetousness. 

5. A study of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, with a 
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view to ascertaining, in the case of each prophet, the extent 
* to which these codes, or their individual enactments, are 
recognized by them and indorsed. 

§ 98. Constructive Study on the Early Judean Narratives in Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings.—Take up these narratives (see § 58, 3-6) for considera- 
tion in the same way as the foregoing materials, and endeavor to formulate 
(1) the writer’s point of view as seen in his choice of materials and in his 
version of the story; (2) the purpose of the writer as revealed in his pre- 
sentation of his materials; (3) the prophetic element in his narrative; (4) 
the teachings on the great themes of prophecy, viz., God, sin, Israel’s 
future, righteousness, and deliverance; (5) the points of agreement and 
difference,in comparison with the method and ideas of the J narrative in 
the Hexateuch. What conception of Israel’s history prevails in these 
narratives? What national ideals are here presented ? 

§ 99. Constructive Study on the Early Ephraimitish Narratives of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings.—In the same general way, consider these nar- 
ratives (see § 58, 3-6) and compare them with the foregoing Judean material 
on the various points at issue, noting (a) the points of agreement and (b) 
those of variation, and formulate the teaching of these writers with refer- 
ence to the times and circumstances which they were striving to influence. 


How far is the teaching determined and influenced by the environment 
amid which it found utterance? What outlook for Israel is here presented ? 

The material, thus far considered, might for many reasons be called 
pre-prophetism, 7. ¢., the movement which arose, developed, ana prepared 
the way for true or real prophetism, 7. e., prophetism in the purest and 
highest sense. It is generally recognized that the latter begins with Amos. 


Exploration and Discovery. 


Dr. E. J. BANKs, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bagdad: 


REPORT NO. 24. 
“BAGDAD, AUGUST 1, 1904. 

“During the afternoon of the 27th of last January, while standing on 
the summit of the temple at Bismya watching the progress of the excava- 
tions, Abbas, a bright young Arab from Affedj, stuck his head out of the 
trench in which he was working, and excitedly motioned to me. In a 
moment I was in the trench. Two and a half meters below the surface, 
and imbedded in the west corner of the mud-brick platform of the temple, 
appeared the smooth white shoulder of a large marble statue. As the 
discovery of such an object creates great excitement among the super- 
stitious men, I quickly covered the white marble with dirt and, with the 
remark that it was nothing but a stone, transferred the gang to another 
place. The remainder of the afternoon was spent in wondering if the 
statue were perfect, or if its head were lacking; if it bore an inscription, 
and what its age might be. When at sunset the last man had left the 
excavations, we descended into the trench and with our hands carefully 
dug away the hard dirt from beneath the statue. The bent elbow appeared; 
we had found a statue with the arms free from the body. We dug toward 
the neck, and to our disappointment the marble came to an end; the statue 
was headless. Then, digging at the other end, we reached the feet; the 
toes were missing, but we recovered them from among the small fragments 
of marble which were scattered about in the dirt. It was dark when the 
statue was released, and, standing upright, by the light of a match, we 
searched it over for an inscription; but beneath the clinging dirt.nothing 
like writing was visible. Wrapping about it an aba, we each took turn in 
carrying it to camp, fully a quarter of a mile away. It was not an easy 
task, for our ancient king weighed nearly two hundred pounds. 

“In the tent a bath was quickly prepared, and, as the dirt was washed 
_ away, three lines of a beautifully distinct inscription in the most archaic 
cha acter appeared written across the right upper arm. There were but 
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three short lines, little more than three words; but later, when I was able 
to translate them, they told us all that we most wished to know. 

‘About three weeks later, February 18, a workman, who was employed 
at the north corner of the temple, thirty meters from the spot where the 
statue was found, was clearing away the dirt near a wall, when a large 
round piece of dirty marble rolled out. We picked it up and cleared away 

the dirt. Slowly the eyes, 
the nose, and the ears of the 
head of a statue appeared. 
I hurriedly took it to my 
tent and placed it upon the 
neck of the headless statue. 
It fitted; the statue was com- 
plete. From beneath the 
thick coatingjof dirt the 
marble face seemed to light 
up wih a wonderful smile 
of gratitude, for the long 
sleep of thousands of years 
in the grave was at an end, 
and the long-lost head was 
restored; or perhaps the 
smile was but the reflection 
of our own feelings. 

“The statue, including 
the low pedestal upon which 
it stands, is 78 centimeters 
high and 81 around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The upper 
part of the body is entirely 
naked; the lower part is 
clothed in an embroidered 
skirt of six folds he'd up by 
a band and fastened behind. 
The back and shoulders are 

Fic. 1.—The Oldest Statue in the World. gracefully formed, the arms 

. at the elbows are free from 
the body, and the hands are clasped before the waist. The well-shaped 
head is without hair, and the face is beardless; the eyes and eyebrows are 
now hollows in which ivory or precious stones were set. This is by far the 
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most perfect and graceful statue yet found in Babylonia, and, as far as I 
know, the only one really in the round. 


“The inscription of three lines on its right upper arm is as fol'ows: 


» 


E-sar (Temple) Eshar. 
Lugal Dad-du!' King Daddu. 
Lugal Ud-nun-ki King of Udnun. 


‘The first tells us the name of the temple of ancient Bismya, a temple quite 
new to Assyriologists. The second gives the name of the king represented 
by the statue; it may be pronounced Dad-du or Da-udu (David ?), a name 
hitherto unknown. The third line contains the ancient name of Bismya, 
Ud-nun which is mentioned, together with other Babylonian cities, in IV 
R., 38, 5, V R. 23, 27 f. and in the Code of Hammurabi. The two ele- 
ments of the name are joined together, but its frequent repetition upon 
tablets, seal cylinders, and vases, makes the reading certain. 

“When did this unknown king, Daddu—if that be his name—live ? 
And when did his newly discovered city, Ud-nun, flourish? Further 
excavations at Bismya will answer the question. For the present it must 
suffice to say that the archaic character of the writing, the depth at which 
the statue was discovered, far below the ruins of Naram-Sin’s time, the 
entire absence of the name both of the king and of the city in the earliest 
records from Nippur and Telloh, and a study of other inscriptions found 
at Bismya, all point to an antiquity exceeding that of any other known 
king of Babylonia. 


t Perhaps it would be better to read as indicated below, D a-udu.—PRICE. 
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REPORT NO. 25. 
“BaGDAD, AUGUST 20, 1904. 

“Four-fifths of all the antiquities offered for sale in Bagdad are spurious. 
This is the conclusion reached after three months spent in visiting dozens 
of shops of antiquity manufacturers and dealers, and after an examination 
of hundreds of statues, bas-reliefs, clay and stone tablets, inscribed bronze 
rings, stone vases, seal cylinders, and objects unlike anything which the 
ancient world ever produced. One would suppose that Bagdad, surrounded 
as it is by the ruins of the ancient Babylonian cities, would have enough 
genuine antiquities without producing imitations. This is precisely the 
reason why the antiquity forger flourishes here. A continuous stream of 
his products is making its way from Bagdad to the private collections of 
Europe, and more than one successful piece has found a conspicuous place 
in the show-case of a great national museum. 

‘*Assyriology had hardly come into existence when this illegitimate 
offspring appeared. The early forgers confined their energies largely to 
the manufacture of tablets, and as a knowledge of the cuneiform was not 
deemed necessary, they merely molded the clay, and, stamping upon it a 
few wedge-shaped marks, produced an object which could deceive none but 
themselves. The next step was to cast the tablets, and in this they were 
more successful. They were unable, however, entirely to remove the 
traces of the casting marks, the characters were less sharp, and the weight 
and the peculiar salty taste of the original were lacking... When the tablets 
from Telloh were found in such large quantities, the genuine article became 
so cheap that for the moment the imitation of the ordinary “contract” 
practically ceased. 

“The manufacture of seal cylinders has been a profitable source of 
revenue increasing with the European demand for these ancient art 
treasures. The simplest method of imitation is by molding colored glass, 
or a composition resembling granite, but at the best the objects thus pro- 
duced are crude. The more successful imitations are engraved from 
fragments of larger antiquities or from stones found in the hills of Upper 
Mesopotamia. The engraver may either copy a design from a genuine 
cylinder or originate one of his own, and in either case detection may be 
difficult, for seal cylinders of almost every kind of stone, of all grades of 
workmanship, and with an unlimited variety of designs have been dis- 
covered. Although in this line his chance of success is the greatest, he 
finds difficulty in boring the hole in the center of the stone, or, boring in 
from both ends, he cannot join it well in the center, or he fails to produce 
the exact effect upon. the edges of the hole which are frequently worn away 
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by constant rubbing. In purchasing a seal cylinder not only should the 
material and workmanship be examined, but especially the design should 
be studied—a test which only the expert familiar with Babylonian myth- 
ology can employ. 

“In very recent years the forger has directed his energy to statue- 
making. The material which he employs is a soft limestone or marble. 
His design is taken either from the illustrations of the monuments of 
Nineveh, Khorsabad, and Nimrud, or from his own imagination. The 
face of the statue, if of a man, is usually bearded in the Assyrian style, the 
dress is more or less Greek or Roman, the eyes are not well placed, and the 
entire surface of the statue has an unmistakable yellowish tint produced 
by an application of acid. Occasionally the statue is of a female figure, 
sometimes seated, sometimes leaning against a post, or in some other 
position which the forger assumes would be appropriate for a Babylonian 
- lady to assume. Frequently a trace of an inscription, too faint to read, 
accompanies the statue, or the head is broken off, or an arm is lacking, to 
give it an air of genuineness. Of the fifty or more statues now for sale in 
Bagdad, nearly all were made by a Persian named Riza who has succeeded 
in disposing of most of his work to the native Bagdad antiquity dealers. 

“Just at the present moment the energy of Riza and the other Persian 
engravers in Bagdad and Kerbela is directed to the copying of stone tablets 
and vase inscriptions, the originals of which from Telloh, Abu Habba, 
and Babylon have fallen into their hands. Instead of an exact copy, occa- 
sionally a line from another inscription is inserted so carefully that detec- 
tion is exceedingly difficult. The freshness of the inscription, or the 
marks of acid which may have been added to give it the appearance of 
age, are about the only clues. Quite as difficult to detect is an inscription 
which may be copied on an ancient vase or other ancient object which 
previously bore no inscription, and here also only the recent marks of the 
chisel or of acids, or some careless oversight of the engraver, as the crowd- 
ing of the characters, the division of the words, or the shallowness of his 
lines, betrays his work. 

‘Fortunately for the archzologist, most of the forgeries are still in the 
hands of the illicit antiquity dealers in Bagdad, and there they are likely 
toremain. However, the dealer eagerly watches the advent of the stranger, 
displays his wares, and carefully explains how he dug up this statue at 
Abu Habba, and how that stone tablet was sent by a friend from Telloh, 
or that vase was stolen by a workman from the Germans at Babylon. If 
the stranger is too wise to buy, it is shipped, whenever opportunity may 
offer, along with some genuine antiquities, to London or Paris or Berlin, 
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and there its fate depends upon the shrewdness and training of the arche- 
ologist into whose hands it happens to fall. 

“An Arab woman who was recently searching for antiquities at Warka, 
the ancient Erech, discovered an inscribed bowl-shaped vase of a beautiful 
greenish-tinted onyx. The vase was sold to a passing Arab for a karan, 
or eight cents, and finally it came into the possession of a Bagdad collector, 
who claims that he purchased it for four liras ($17.60). It stands 1o centi- 
meters high; it is 16.5 in diameter at the top, and 6 at the bottom; its walls 
average 1 centimeter in thickness. When found, the base was broken off, 
but it is now fitted to the upper part, forming a perfect specimen of a vase 
used in the temple service during the fifth millennium B. C. 

Rim 


Fic. 2.—A Vase Inscription from Warka. 


‘*A small portion of its polished surface near the rim has been cut away 
to obliterate an inscription which once stood there, yet traces of a few 
characters, among them Lugal Kish, king of Kish, possibly appear. 

““By the side of the obliterated inscription is a perfect one of seven 
lines, written in the most archaic characters. It would appear that the 
vase was lost to its original owner, possibly through war, and that its later 
possessor, Lugal-kisal-si, king of Erech, caused the earlier inscription to 
be erased; upon the birth of a son a new inscription was added, and the 
vase was presented by the hand of a priest as a votive offering of the newly 
born child. 

“‘Lugal-kisal-si, known to us from a vase inscription of Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu, which was found at Nippur,? ruled at Erech some time before 
4000 B.C. Hilprecht (p. 58, n. 3) regards him as the son of Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu. If this is true, our vase inscription mentions a third generation of 
this ancient royal family. It may be transliterated and translated as follows: 


2See Hirprecut’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Vol. 1, Part II, Plate 37, No. 86, 
1. 7, and also Plate 42, No. 89. } 
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t Dingir Urru-lfls 1 To Urru,® 

2isib A-gfd-ba-du‘ ta 2 the priest A-gid-ba-du for 

3 dumu Lugal-kisal-si 3 the son of Lugal-kisal-si 
4tu-da 4 born of 

5 dams 5 his wife 

6 MuS-bar-sag-ni 6 Mu-bar-sag 

7 a-mu-Ssub. 7 has given (this vase). 
“The total cost of the house is not far from fifty-five liras. At the 


close of the excavations, the windows, doors and poles of the roof may be 
transported to another ruin and used in a second house. 


Fic. 3.—The Camp of The Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund at Bismya. 


“The walls of the house are mostly of mud-brick, but on the right side 
are bricks from the ruins. The roof is flat and is lined with battlements. 
On one side it is built up to furnish shade in the latter part of the after- 
noon, and it is provided with poles from which hammocks are suspended. 
One can walk on the roof entirely around the enclosure.” 


3 Compare IV R. 5, 66a. 

4Nin-a-gid-ha-du is a goddess mentioned in Hitprecut’s book (Vol. I, Plate 
38, 1. 32). 

5 According to HILPRECHT, this form of mu and dam does not appear together 
in any Nippur inscription (see Part II, p. 34). 

6 Or, To Urry, by the priest A-gid-ha-du, the son of Lugal-kisal-si, born of his 
wife Mu-har-sag, is (this vase) given.—PRICE. 
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Fic. 4.—The House of The Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund at Bismya. 


Mr. Jason Paige who was sent in December last as engineer to the 
expedition has been recalled and Mr. Victor Persons has been appointed 
to the position and is now on his way to Bagdad, having sailed from 
London on October 26 for Bosreh. 


RoBErT FRANCIS HARPER, Director. 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
October 26, 1904. 
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The Religious Gryucation Association. 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF OFFICERS. 


THE officers’ meetings at St. Louis on September 22 were siacuadililady 
interesting and useful. At the Breakfast, which was attended by forty-five 
persons, President Charles Cuthbert Hall presiding, the several executive 
officers of the Association made.reports of the work done and to be done, 
and many others made brief speeches upon the object and methods of the 
Association. A meeting of the Board of Directors also was held, at which 
important matters were arranged. 


THE NEXT CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN BOSTON. 


The matter of widest interest, settled at St. Louis, was the place and 
time of holding the next annual Convention of the Association. A formal 
invitation to the Association had been extended by the Boston members to 
meet in that city, and this invitation was accepted by the Directors, so that 
Boston will be the meeting place of the third great Convention of the Asso- 
ciation. The certainty that at Boston the best possible Convention can be 
brought to pass causes much enthusiam in the preparation for this annual 
event. 

The dates for the Convention are fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 14, 15, and 16, 1905. Tremont Temple has been 
engaged for the three evening sessions of the Convention, and will be the 
headquarters of the Association during the meeting.. Other churches and 
halls in the immediate vicinity will be at the disposal of the Convention for 
the Departmental Sessions. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CONVENTION. 


The main theme of the Convention, with its subdivisions and the ws 
jects of the several addresses, has been determined, and is here given: 


THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


I. To BRING THE INDIVIDUAL INTO Conscious RELATION WITH Gop. 
1. The Direct Influence of God upon One’s Life. 
2. The Bible as an Aid to Self-Discovery. 
. 3. The Church as a Factor in Personal Religious Development. 
II. To DEvELop IN THE INDIVIDUAL A SocIAL CONSCIENCE. 
1. Literature as an Expression of Social Ideals. 
2. Science as a Teacher of Morality. 
3. The Ethical Education of Public Opinion, 
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III. To QUICKEN IN THE INDIVIDUAL A SENSE OF NATIONAL AND UNIVERSAL BROTH- 
ERHOOD. 
1. The Sacredness of Citizenship. 
2. The Mission of Christianity to the World. 
3- International Effort for Righteousness. 

__ In addition to the three general sessions, there will be (as at Philadel- 
phia) a Joint Session of Departments on Wednesday morning, with a most 
interesting and vital topic for discussion, ‘“‘The Place of Formal Instruc- 
tion in Religious and Moral Education.”” There will be addresses upon this 
subject as it relates to the Home, the Sunday School, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Public School, the Preparatory School, and the College. 

The programs of the seventeen Departmental Sessions are being pre- 
pared and will be announced soon. 


THE ST. LOUIS CONGRESS OF PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


In the International Congress of Arts and Science, of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, one of the twenty-four departments was 
devoted to Practical Religion. The program furnished a three-hour 
session on this subject, with eminent speakers, for five days of the Congress 
week, and on Sunday two great sessions were held in Festival Hall. The 
themes of the papers and the persons who read them were as follows: (1) 
“Religion,” President Henry Churchill King, Oberlin College; Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, Harvard University. (2) ‘General Religious Edu- 
cation,’ Professor George A. Coe, Northwestern University; Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey, examiner of the Board of Education of the Schools of Greater 
New York. (3) “Professional Religious Education,” President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, Union Theological Seminary; Dean Frank K. Sanders, 
Yale Divinity School. (4) ‘‘Religious Agencies,” Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, Columbus, O.; Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of New York Christian 
Advocate. (5) ‘‘Religious Work,” Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia; Dr. Henry C. Mabie, 
corresponding secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. (6) 
“Personal Religious Influence,” Rev. Hugh Black, Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Professor John E. McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association; Dr. E. B. Pollard, 
Georgetown, Ky. (7) ‘Social Religious Influence,” President Joseph 
Swain, Swarthmore College; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, rabbi of Sinai Congrega- 
tion, Chicago; Professor Edward C. Moore, Harvard University; Dr. Josiah 
Strong, president of the American Institute of Social Service, New York. 

The Congress of Arts and Science, as a whole, was the most remarkable 
gathering of European and American scholars ever held, and will be a 
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memorable occasion in the history of education. The sessions of the 
Department of Practical Religion were not less interesting or less important 
than the sessions of other departments. The papers read were exceedingly 
strong and helpful. - The great need, opportunity, and method of making 
education more religious and moral, and of making practical religion more 
scientific and effective, was set forth most ably by many leaders in this 
field of thought and action. 

It is the purpose of the officials of the St. Louis Exposition to publish 
all of the addresses of the Congress in book form as soon as possible. It 
is expected, therefore, that the general public will have an opportunity to 
secure and benefit by the addresses given at the Congress. 


“THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The Executive Board of the Association has been deliberate in its 
appointment of persons to membership in the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. This department of the Association, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, will consist of sixty men engaged in scientific religious and moral 
education. At the time of the Philadelphia Convention but twenty-six 
members of the Council had been appointed; seven were added at that 
time, and subsequently sixteen have been added, so that forty-nine of the 
Councilors have now been elected. The officers of the Council are: Dean 
Frank K. Sanders, Yale University, president; Professor George A. Coe, 
Northwestern University, executive secretary; Dr. William B. Forbush, 
Boston, recording secretary. The additional members of the Executive 
Committee have still to be elected. 

The Council had an important meeting at St Louis on September 22, 
and has definitely taken up its very large and useful work in connection 
with the Association. 


THE WORK OF THE LOCAL GUILDS. 


As an illustration of what is being done by the Local Guilds of the 
Association already formed, a brief statement may be given of the work in 
progress by the Guilds at Evanston, IIll., and at Hyde Park, Chicago. 

The Evanston Guild of the Religious Education Association is con- 
ducting two teacher-training courses with reference to Sunday-school 
work. Oneis entitled ‘Introduction to the Bible,” and is conducted on suc- 
cessive Monday evenings through October, November, and December, 
by Professor D, A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Institute. The other course 
is on ‘‘The Principles of Teaching,” to be conducted on successive Monday: 
evenings through January, February, and March, by Professor Walter D. 
Scott, Northwestern University. ‘The courses are given in the hall of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association of the city. Definite lessons are to be 
studied in the pursuance of the course, and special reading done. No 
fees are required for attendance. 

The Hyde Park Guild, in which the ten leading churches of the district 
are united, announces four series of lectures as follows: three lectures by 
Professor H. L. Willett, on ‘‘Old Testament Prophecy,” to be given in 
November; three lectures by President W. R. Harper, on “The Work of 
the Old Testament Sages,” to be given in January; three lectures by Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews, on ‘The Gospels,” to be given in February and 
March; and three lectures by Professor Ernest D. Burton, on ‘‘The Pauline 
Writings,” to be given in April. These popular lectures are to be given 
on Thursday evenings. Membership in the Guild at the fee of $1 entitles 
one to admission to all the lectures. Single tickets are fixed at 25 cents each. 

Besides these lecture courses, the Hyde Park Guild also provides two 
training classes to be conducted on Monday evenings from October to 
April, at one of the centrally located churches. The first course is on 
“The Application of the Principles of Pedagogy and Psychology to Sunday- 
School Teaching,” conducted by Professor G. B. Smith. The text-book 
used in this course is the new work by Professor Coe, Education in Religion 
and Morals. The class consists of more than one hundred and twenty-five 
members. The second course is to be “An Introduction to the New 
Testament,” conducted by Mr. Henry B. Sharman. 

In both the Evanston and the Hyde Park Guilds the study courses have 
been affiliated with the Cook County Sunday-School Association, so that 
those who pursue these courses can upon examination at the end receive a 
certificate from the Cook County Association. 


THE DEATH OF DR. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS. 


Elsewhere in this issue a memorial article to Professor Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, late Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is published. Dr. Curtiss died in London on Septem- 
ber 22 of cerebral hemorrhage. He was on his way back to this country 
after a summer spent in arduous research in Palestine, and was in London 
arranging with his English publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, for 
the printing of his researches. 

Dr. Curtiss was one of the charter members of the Religious Education 
Association and was State Director for Illinois. He had been deeply 
interested in the inception and development of the movement, and had been 
active in promoting its work. His death is a severe and painful loss to this 
Association, to his Seminary, to the body of Old Testament scholars among 
whom he was prominent, and in many ways to the whole religious world. 
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Book Reviews. 


The Beginnings of Christianity. By Proressor PAUL WERNLE, 
University of Basel. Translated by G. A. BIENEMANN. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. I, 1903, pp. 389; Vol. II, 
1904, Pp- 376. 

Whoever wishes to know the direction in which New Testament studies 
are now tending need only compare the classic Life of Paul by Conybeare 
and Howson, the A postolic Age by Weizsiicker, and this recently translated 
work of Wernle. The difference between these books is not so much a 
matter of scholarship, for the oldest of the three books is easily the equal 
of the others in this particular; it rather lies in the method pursued by each. 
As contrasted with Weizsiicker, Wernle shows how large progress has 
been made during the last five years in the recognition of the Jewish elements 
in the New Testament, and more particularly does it disclose the new 
constructive stage into which theological scholarship has passed in the 
attempt to distinguish the inherited and formal elements of New Testament 
Christianity from its essential elements. 

Professor Wernle is fortunately possessed of the historical rather than 
the analytico-literary temperament. His earlier works upon the synoptic 
problem show that he is master of that particular department of criticism 
which must underlie any study of the gospels, but his present work shows 
how far the spirit of the historian has overtopped that of the mere critic. 
In certain cases it could be wished that its effect had been even greater 
than itis. Professor Wernle has occasionally gone out of his way to minimize 
the historicity of some of the sayings and events of the gospels. As he does 
not provide his work with footnotes giving reasons for his decision, such 
dicta often appear arbitrary. But when allowance is made for this weak- 
ness, if it may so be designated, we have in his treatise that which, with 
Harnack’s, is on the whole the most satisfactory piece of historical work 
on the apostolic age since the appearance of Weizsicker’s volumes. 

Professor Wernle has really given us a study in biblical theology. The 
incidents of the life of Jesus and of Paul are all but overlooked. But 
biblical theology, as he handles it, is a matter of life, not of philosophy. 
He is really interested in seeing how the religious forces set in motion by 
Jesus finally precipitated themselves in the ecclesiastical era of the second 
century. The reader will naturally turn with most interest to his treatment 
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of the teaching of Jesus. His method here is that which it is to be hoped 
all biblical theology will sooner or later adopt—the discrimination between 
the form and the content of Jesus’ teaching by the use of criteria given by 
the study of Judaism. Professor Wernle is convinced that the essential 


~ message of Jesus is eschatological. Its form and description were inherited 


by him from his contemporaries, with whom he shared the belief in demons 
and the certainty of the divine judgment day. Yet in the real contents 
of his message Jesus was a deliverer, not only from the penalty of the 
judgment day, but from the limitations of Judaism itself. Eschatological 
as his call is, it is the only one which could appeal to Jews and must appeal 
to all time. But its details are certainly not vital to the teaching of the 
Redeemer. The real gospel lies within them. Life is to be sanctified 
in view of an impending eternity. Conscientiousness, love, trust in a 
heavenly Father—these constitute the religious message of Jesus. But 
these, after all, have a result in a life which is in the true sense prophetic. 
Jesus as the Messiah had the spirit of God, and his follower: were under 
the same divine influence. 

It is from this point that Professor Wernle approaches the age of primi- 
tive christianity. Recognizing, as any historian must, that the first move- 
ment in Jerusalem was hardly more than a form of Judaism in its externals, 
he yet describes finally the great historical fact that there actually did 
appear a new religious life, a new power. As a message of Jesus had been 
a redemption, so the new life of the apostles was a redeemed life. They 
believed that Jesus was the Christ, and their conviction as to the near 
approach of eternity induced religious experiences such as are without 
parallel except in the case of the prophets. 

- This recognition of the Holy Spirit as the great factor in apostolic 
Christian life has never been expressed more clearly by recent writers, 
and in it we get the clue to the entire purpose of Wernle’s work; viz., to 
establish the thesis that the outer form of Christianity was Jewish and 
temporal, while its real heart was a spiritual movement which does not 
depend upon the historic form, but may be lived in any age in accordance 
with the general intellectual life of the age. It is no mere chance that such 
a result should be so admirably expressed in the region of biblical theology, 
just as Sabatier emphasized it in the region of systematic theology. 

If there is to be any serious criticism of Wernle’s work outside of that 
already indicated, it lies in his treatment of Paul. He has at his disposition 
that which is really a key to Paulinism, viz., Christian faith as the accept- 
ance of Jesus as Christ. In such a conviction and its presuppositions all 
Paulinism is implied. In view of this fact, Professor Wernle’s discussion 
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seems a little off the track. At the same time, although he disregards 
messianism as a formative element in Paul’s thought, his historical exegesis 
leads him to the heart of Paulinism; redemption through the life of the 
spirit induced by the acceptance of Jesus as Christ. Here again it is 
evident that he has disclosed a normative process. Paulinism, like the 
teaching of Jesus and the belief of the Jerusalem church, had in it the two 
sets of material—that devoted to exposition and that which is eternally 
true. Professor Wernle finds criteria a little too exclusively in the apolo- 
getic mood of Paul. Undoubtedly he is correct in saying that this purpose 
leads the apostle to overemphasize certain phenomena and to exclude 
other data which the modern mind must recognize. That is to say, Pro- 
fessor Wernle insists that, in order to show Christ to be the Redeemer 
of men, Paul feels himself compelled to prove universal guilt and the utter 
lack of any hope for the world except through the acceptance of the histori- 
cal Jesus as Christ. Similarly, too, this apologetic purpose, as Professor 
Wernle holds, leads Paul at times to certain inconsistencies with some of 
his own teachings which are less controlled by apologetic interests. Now, 
few would deny that there is a large element of truth in this position of 
Professor Wernle in the case of Romans. Paul is certainly largely influ- 
enced by his systematic procedure. But assuredly Paulinism is not exclu- 
sively apologetic, and it is a fair question whether he would actually insist 
that guilt is universal. 

Further, it is a mistake to consider, as Wernle does, that Paulinism is 
the generalization of the experience of Paul. His experience is only one 
of the two foci of the apostle’s thought. The other is the genuinely messianic 
concept which Paul in the primitive church attached to the historical 
person Jesus. The failure to recognize this messianic element compels 
Professor Wernle to have recourse to that deus ex machina, Hellenism, 
when he comes to the discussion of the Christology of the later epistles. 
The conception of Jesus as the Son of God, he holds, came to Paul through 
the mythopoetic process. Thanks to this process, the Messiah became 
to the apostle a Greek Son of God, pre-existent, the creator of the world. 
It will be admitted by all that there is a development in the later Christol- 
ogy of the apostle; but it is hard to support the thesis that this develop- 
ment is due to any Greek mythopoetic process. A historical study of the 
term and concept of “‘Son of God” will certainly give pause to the accept- 
ance of Professor Wernle’s easy generalization. In the messianic concept 
there are implied all of the Christological concepts of Paul which are not 
implied by the facts of the historical Jesus. For this reason, if for no 
other, we cannot agree with Professor Wernle in finding inconsistencies in 
Pauline soteriology and Christology. 
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While Professor Wernle comes to the discussion of the later Christianity, 
his method is unchanged, but his interests are more concentrated upon 
the development of the church as an exponent of the divine life. Through- 
out the second volume of the translation, which is largely concerned with 
the Christianity of the latter part of the first century, his conclusions are 
less open to objections than in the above-mentioned aspects of Paulinism. 
Yet it is in this period also that his critical conceptions as to the origin of 
the gospels are much in evidence. With all recent scholars, he finds in them 
a large reflection of the thought of the later period. Whether all of his 
detailed conclusions in this particular are to be accepted is a matter of 
doubt, but there can be no question that he is right in his insistence that 
sub-apostolic Christianity is the struggle between the legislative inheritance 
of the church from Judaism and the free spiritual life of genuine Christianity. 

It is to be hoped that this very insufficient review will show the impor- 
tance of this work. No student of the New Testament can afford to neglect 
it. Whether or not he will agree with all its positions is a secondary matter. 
Professor Wernle has opened up the true method of study; and if his volume 
has no other effect than to impress upon biblical students the commanding 
position of eschatology in the gospel, it will not have been written in vain. 
The tendency for the last generation has been steadily toward the mini- 
mizing of those elements in the New Testament which are concerned with 
immortality. Christianity has been made increasingly an ethical system 
or bald mysticism, regardless of the very central thought of all the New 
Testament documents. The new movement in New Testament study, of 
which this volume is so distinguished a representative, will serve to correct 
this error. The details of eschatology, we can see now, may very properly 
be treated as Christianity’s inheritance from Judaism. The fact of eternity, 
and its relations to the present life under the influence of this new school, 
are sure to play once more a larger and inevitable dynamic réle in theology. 
In the first zeal of discovery both the method and its results may be over- 
emphasized, but in themselves they can be gainsaid only from a priori 
premises. S. M. 


The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained. 
By James WILL1AM THIRTLE. New York: Henry Frowde, 1904. 
Pp. viii+386. $2. 

He is a bold, brave man who will tackle a problem that has outwitted 
the sages of centuries. Translators, textual critics, and exegetes have always 
been more or less baffled whenever they have attempted a solution of this 
knotty problem of the Psalter. 
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From every evidence in the oldest of the versions, the Septuagint, the 
superscriptions of the Psalms were quite mysterious and unknown in the 
second and third centuries B. C. This shows itself by the fact that some 
of the terms are transliterated bodily without translation from the Hebrew 
into the Greek. The varied character and purpose of these titles would 
seem to furnish a clue to their complete explanation. But merely a glance 
‘at the latest and best commentaries on the Psalter shows that they still 
occupy quarters in the realm of the unknown. It is true that much in 
these titles, such as the names of authors, of the particular kind of compo- 
sition, and historical data have been measurably understood. But the 
so-called musical titles have been a sphinx to interpreters. The key to 
their real meaning must have been lost very early in the history of the 
Psalter. 

Mr. Thirtle took up the study of the Psalms and pursued it with great 
zeal and minuteness. In his study of the history and structure of the 
individual psalms the titles came in for their share of attention. In 
remembering how the ancients wrote their documents, without word 
divisions, or paragraphs, or punctuation, he took up the study of these 
psalm headings. It seemed evident that the psalms followed each other 
closely without break or division, and that these headings of the psalms 
were simply sandwiched in between two psalms. When the individual 
psalms were separated these titles were so disposed that they’ stood at the 
heads of the psalms to which those who had separated them supposed they 
belonged. 

The author, in the course of his study, turned to that model poem, 
Hab., chap. 3. Here he noted that its superscription is, ‘‘A prayer of 
Habakkuk the prophet, upon Shigionoth;” and that its subscription is, 
“For the Chief Musician, on my stringed instruments.” That is, at the 
head of the psalm we find its class (a prayer), its author (Habakkuk), and 
its special character (Shigionoth). These particulars are literary, they deal 
with the writer and the writing. At the end we find a statement that is 
musical and exclusively so. The psalm has been adapted by the chief 
singer, and is one for orchestral rendering in the worship of God. . 

This psalm of Habakkuk, standing alone as it does, is a model of form 
for the psalms of the Psalter. This being so, it seems probable that in the 
Psalter the lines beginning with “For the Chief Musitian,” and its accom- 
panying words up to the designation of authorship, should follow the 
psalm preceding that on which they are written. Actual test shows that 
this arrangement is not only probable, but is certain in some cases, very 
probable in most cases, and doubtful in only two or three examples. Further 
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than this, many of the terms that immediately follow ‘For the Chief 
Musician,” which have hitherto been enigmas, now yield to a reasonable 
solution. The words Al-tashheth which now stand in the superscriptions 
to Pss. 57, 58, and 59, mean, ‘“‘do not destroy,” and belong to the sub- 
scription in each case of the preceding psalm; and the preceding psalm is 
an appeal to God to be merciful, ‘do not destroy.” In most of the cases 
the solution is almost as happy as this one. A few of the terms, formerly 
designated “‘musical,’”’ scarcely yield to the author’s genius. 

This key to a solution of the ‘‘title” question likewise has its difficulties, 
though they are very few. It gives Pss. 45 and 87 each a double attribu- 
tion of authorship to sons of Korah, one in the superscription and one in 
the subscription. But it solves the former double superscription of Ps. 88, 
and now assigns it, and rightly, to Heman; and Ps. 89 to Ethan, the 
Ezrahite. 

The main contention of the author is certainly true. He has found the 
key that has been lying within sight of scholars, but unseen, for long cen- 
turies. His discovery has opened up a series of questions that require 
re-investigation. Some of these are, (1) the age of the Psalter, (2) the com- 
pactness of the Psalter, (3) the character of the content of the individual 
psalms, in view of the meanings proposed for some of these new sub- 
scriptions. 

The last half of the book is the presentation of the Psalter entire in the 
Revised Version, with the “‘titles” distributed according to the key dis- 


covered in Habakkuk. 
IRA MAURICE PRICE. 


The Fatherhood of God. By Rev. A. Lincoin Suute, Chicago. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1904. Pp. 310. $1. 


The question at issue between this book and others upon the same 
subject is as to the true Christian conception of God in his relation to men. 
There are two conceptions of God current at the present time, each of which 
has its earnest adherents and advocates. One view is held by such men as 
Professor Wendt in his Teaching of Jesus, the late Professor A. B. Bruce 
in his Kingdom of God, Professor W. N. Clarke, the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and many eminent scholars and religious thinkers. The other 
view is that which traditional post-Reformation theology has elaborated. 
The thorough study which has been given the teaching of Jesus during the 
last fifty years has shown the inconsistency of this traditional view with 
Jesus’ thought concerning God as Father. Jesus taught men to think 
that God acts lovingly toward a//J men—good men and bad men; that God 
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is the Father of all men in that he has given them existence, has made them 
spiritual beings capable of communion with himself, and capable of realiz- 
ing the highest human ideal (as the book of Genesis has it, men are ‘“‘made 
in the image of God”). The spiritual nature and characteristics of men, 
their ability to understand, appreciate, and achieve God’s will, is the basis 
for Jesus’ constant teaching that God is their Father. It is a striking 
feature of Jesus’ teaching that he nowhere speaks of God as becoming the 
Father of men. 

He does enjoin men to become sons (Matt. 5:45), meaning that men 
shall fulfil their sonship by becoming loving as God is loving. This termi- 
nology of Jesus is not chosen for its logical consistency, but because it best 
expresses for his time and hearers the thought which he wishes to convey. 
He does not hesitate to speak of God as Father of all men at the same 
time that he speaks of men as becoming sons of God. Over this termi- 
nology many stumble.' 

The difficulty with these writers is that they are dealing with the form 
of expression rather than with the essential idea of Jesus. A similar case 
of Jesus’ use of forms of expression superficially divergent is his constant 
use of the term “Kingdom of God,” with the term ‘‘Father,” rather than 
King, as applied to God. God is the Father of the Kingdom. This 
terminology is not logically consistent, but is what Jesus chose to express 
his idea. 

The real issue in the discussion concerning the universal or limited 
fatherhood of God is one of democracy or aristocracy in theology. The 
theology of an aristocratic form of society conceives of one class of men 
as the especial favorites of God, for whom he does much; they stand in an 
exclusive relation to him. The sons of God, according to this conception 
of theology, are a spiritual aristocracy separated from the mass of men, 
the recipients of God’s peculiar blessings. It was in such a way that the 
Jews thought themselves the special objects of God’s favor as compared 
with other nations of men. The universal fatherhood of God is the demo- 

‘cratic conception of theology; it stands for the idea that men are essentially 

upon a common plane, and that God acts lovingly toward them all. He 
does not single out a few for special favors, but is no respecter of persons, 
is as interested in one as in another. 

The logomachy over whether men are sons or become sons of God is a. 

t So Mr. Shute when he says: “If God can be the Father of those who are not 
his sons, but are the children of the devil and must become the sons of God, then I 


suppose we must believe in the universal fatherhood of God! And, with the same 
method of reasoning, we may believe in anything that happens to strike our fancy.” 
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waste of time and temper. We may follow the form of expression which 
Jesus used, if we care to do so; or we may adopt a terminology which 
better expresses at the present time the essential thought which he had, 
namely, that men are made to love and obey God; that it rests with them 
to,choose between love and obedience, or estrangement and disobedience; . 
that when they are loving and obedient they fulfil their sonship. Of course, 
God must deal with disobedient sons in the way fitted to their attitude 
toward him. The analogy of the family is complete here: the child may 
be loving and obedient, or unloving and disobedient; the parent necessarily 
assumes an attitude toward the child corresponding to that of the child 
toward the parent; the unloving and disobedient child must be treated in 
such a way as to bring him into love and obedience. So God varies his 
treatment of men for their highest good. 

The spirit of Dr. Shute’s book is passionate, the argument is dialectical. 
The preface states that the substance of the book was read before a body 
of Methodist ministers in Chicago, and that ‘‘it was severely criticised by 
preachers who are not supposed to entertain loose notions on the funda- 
mentals of Christianity.” The reason why, it is clear to see. The book 
does not approach the problems involved with a religious aim or a profound 
insight. It stumbles over terminology; it is absorbed with formal logic; 
it is anxious to defend the narrow theological conception as against the 
deep and comprehensive view of God which Jesus gave. 


Cc. W..Y. 


Old Testament Manual; Notes on New Testament Lessons; Won- 
der Stories from the Gospels. By FREDERICA BEARD. Chicago: 
Winona Publishing Co., 1903. Respectively, pp. 139, $0.75; 
pp- 68, $0.40; pp. 80. $0.25. 

The first of these books is a manual for teachers of children from seven 
to ten years old, and is prepared on the basis of Dr. R. G. Moulton’s 
little book of Bible Stories (Old Testament), which is to be placed in the 
hands of the children as a text-book. The second book here noticed is a 
similar manual for teach rs of children nine or ten years old, in whose 
hands the Wonder Stories arranged by the same author serves ¢s a text- 
book. The latter contains nothing but the simple Scripture narrative in 
the Authorized, Revised, or Twentieth Century version, with omissions 
and without Bible references. It would be a good book for young children 
to read or hear at home in place of the Bible itself. 

The following good points might be summarized to the credit of this 
series: It substitutes neat and substantially bound text-books for the 
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vulgar lesson papers so commonly used. It attempts, with fair success, 
a grading of Scripture selections according to the age of the pupils, though 
the editor has felt obliged to follow the unfortunate tradition of beginning 
with creation, devoting three lessons to that adult subject. The series 
presents a commendable variety of treatment in successive lessons, a unity 
of theme in many lessons, though not in all, and a good emphasis upon 
manual work. An excellent service has been rendered in the references 
to suitable pictures in the several series of cheap prints, for the enrichment 
of the work-books which the children are encouraged to prepare for them- 
selves. In many cases they are asked to draw original pictures, and 
without sufficient help. For example, at the end of the first lesson, on the 
creation of light, firmament, and water, we have this: ‘‘ Distribute pencils 
and papers, and let the children draw whatever they wish that is told in 
these verses.” 

This is a part of the chief defects of these books, namely, a lack of 
specific directions for doing the work suggested. A teacher who has not 
either a thorough normal training or untisual native resources will be at a 
loss to carry out the author’s methods in the class. There is no attempt 
at directions for the work of the children at home except occasicnal sug- 
gestions for memorizing. Only in very few casés do we find the sugges- 
tion: ‘Have the text-books taken home the previous Sunday, and the 
story studied.” This policy is defended. by. saying: ‘‘In day-school pri- 
mary grades they are not expected to study at home.” But in day school 
there are twenty-five hours each week for study and recitation against 
thirty minutes in the Sunday school. We should have to dissent at every 
point from this policy of no home study. It is probable that most children 
of the ages proposed would find the writing out of the story in class, as 
well as the drawing, too difficult for them; and a larger proportion of oral 
work in telling and retelling the stories would be advantageous. 

This series again raises the question of the advisability of separate 
manuals for teachers and pupils—a question which needs much fuller dis- 
cussion than it has received. These books, with Miss Beard’s earlier 
Kindergarten Sunday School, form a welcome addition to our meager 
stock of Sunday-school text-books of permanent character. 


J. Mutcu. 
NEw Haven, Conn. 
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